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Fig. 1. La Bella Simonetta (1453-1476) 
Washington, D. C., National Gallery of Art, Kress Coll. 





LA BELLA SIMONETTA 
By WILLIAM E. SuIDA 


Washington, D. C., is a white marble bust (Fig. 1), life size, of 

a young woman, remarkable in its beauty and outstanding in the 
perfection of its execution. The importance of this bust has been stressed 
by Dr. William R. Valentiner who claims it to be “one of the most perfect 
works of the whole early Renaissance.”* Ever since its presentation to the 
Gallery by Mr. Samuel H. Kress in 1939, it has been the object of great 
admiration and interest, and has especially attracted both students and con- 
noisseurs by the mystery of its authorship and the identity of the person 
represented. When the marble was acquired by Mr. Kress, the sitter was 
presumed to be Isotta, the wife of Sigismondo Malatesta, Lord of Rimini, 
and it was entered as such in the records of the National Gallery. But a com- 
parison with authentic portraits of Isotta (on medals)? does not substantiate 
this claim. Now, after intensive study, the opinion is submitted that the sitter 
was the magnetic Genoese, Simonetta, the wife of Marco Vespucci. 

As early as in the fourteenth century the Vespucci family owned a chapel 
in the Ognissanti church, Florence.* This fact is proved by the inscription on 
the tombstone of Simone di Pietro de’ Vespucci, dated 1376. Later on another 
chapel in the same church became the place of burial for Giuliano Vespucci 
(1406-1466) and his descendants (tombstone dated 1466) and Ser Amerigo 
(1394-1472), the grandfather of the famous navigator for whom this 
hemisphere is named. A short time later the chapel was decorated by the 
youthful Domenico Ghirlandaio (Fig. 2). These murals, according to Giorgio 
Vasari,* were the first important works of Domenico. They represent the 
De position of Christ and the Virgin of Mercy. Here Ghirlandaio included 
“the portrait of Amerigo Vespucci who organized the sailings to the Indies.” 
The portraits of other members of the Vespucci family were introduced as 
participants in these religious scenes, but it was not until centuries later that 
several of these portraits were identified. 

The coats of arms painted on the same wall belong to the Vespucci family 
and two other families connected with the Vespucci through the marriages 
of the grandnieces of Amerigo the navigator: those of the Marzo Medici and 
of the Altoviti. In fact, the Archbishop Alessandro Marzo Medici (1605- 
1630), in memory of his mother Lizabetta Vespucci, dedicated a large altar 
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painting illustrating the legend of Saint Elizabeth of Portugal, a work of the 
Florentine painter Matteo Rosselli (1578-1651), which, since the early 
seventeenth century, covered Ghirlandaio’s mural. It was only in 1898 by 
removing Rosselli’s canvas that Ghirlandaio’s work was rediscovered. 
Amerigo Vespucci, the famous grandson and namesake of the founder of 
the chapel, who was born in 1454, was under twenty years of age at the time 
Ghirlandaio painted the murals in the Vespucci Chapel. He has been identified 
by Henri Hauvette,® in his book on Ghirlandaio, as the young man kneeling 
at the left nearest to the Virgin. On the other hand, R. Langton Douglas® 
assumes that the famous Amerigo should be recognized in the portrait of a 
young saint kneeling at the extreme left in the lower zone of Ghirlandaio’s 
mural representing the Pveta. 

Professor Enrico Brockhaus,’ in his studious and exhaustive research of 
certain masterpieces of Florentine art, has succeeded in identifying several 
other portraits in this particular mural. We should recognize Ser Amerigo de’ 
Vespucci and his wife Nanna da Pescia (1405-1467) in the old couple at the 
extreme right and left of the mural. The elderly couple kneeling in the fore- 
ground, to the left and right of the Virgin, Brockhaus identifies as the 
Gonfaloniere Giuliano Vespucci, wearing the red robe indicative of his office, 
and his wife, Bice Salviati (1417-1481). Their grandson, Marco (1453-1497), 
who headed this branch of the family when Ghirlandaio painted this mural, 
I believe could be the young man to the left of the bishop. Simonetta (1453- 
1476), a daughter of the Genoese nobleman Gaspare Cattaneo and his wife 
Cattocchia di Marco Spinola, whom Marco had married in 1469, is given a 
most prominent place in the mural, The Madonna della Misericordia. She 
kneels in the center of the female members of the Vespucci family at the right 
and under the protection of the wide-spread mantle of the Virgin. 

The resemblance between Ghirlandaio’s portrait of Simonetta (Fig. 3) 
and the Kress bust at the National Gallery (Fig. 4) is so striking that it 
convinces one that the two represent one and the same person. There is no 
doubt that Florence, during this period, saw in Simonetta the ideal of female 
beauty.* Her charm and grace inspired poets and artists, and we find among 
her fervent admirers both Lorenzo and Giuliano dei Medici. In his desire 
to pay homage to Simonetta, Giuliano arranged, in 1475, the famous tourna- 
ment which impressed the world with its splendor, and became unforgettable 
through Angelo Poliziano’s poem, ‘‘La Giostra.” The only painting inscribed 
with her name, “Simonetta Januensis Vespucci,” is the profile by Piero di 
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Fig. 2, DOMENICO GHIRLANDAIO, Madonna della Misericordia 


Florence, Ognissanti Church 
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Cosimo, in the Musée Condé in Chantilly. Painted more than twenty years after 
her untimely death at twenty-three, it bears testimony that in that short time 
Simonetta’s real features had been completely forgotten. We do not know for 
whom Piero di Cosimo painted this portrait, but Vasari states in his Vite 
(second edition) that the picture was owned by Piero’s pupil, Francesco di 
Giuliano da Sangallo (1494-1576). Vasari also records that Piero had painted 
a series of mythological scenes for Giovanni, a member of the Vespucci family. 
Fortunately, through Professor Brockhaus’ identification in Ghirlandaio’s 
mural we have the true likeness of Simonetta. To this welcome information is 
added the observation of A. Warburg that an early drawing by Leonardo da 
Vinci in the Uffizi should be considered as a portrait of Simonetta, although 
somewhat generalized and not necessarily drawn from life. Therefore, the 
marble bust of the Kress Collection should be given the seat of honor among 
the portraits of ‘La Bella Simonetta.” A true portrait, as proven by the identity 
of the features in the Ghirlandaio mural, it is, without question, a superb 
work, outstanding in its refined sensitiveness, delicacy of detail and awe- 
inspiring repose. 

Who is the author of this magnificent marble? It is easily understandable 
why the name of Desiderio da Settignano has been associated with it. Some 
analogous busts of young women by this master are in the Bargello, the Louvre 
and the Berlin Museum. They are well preserved examples, very fine and 
attractive, but they do not have the grandeur of the Simonetta bust. And 
since Desiderio died in 1464, when the Genoese girl was about eleven years 
old, his authorship is out of the question. The marble bust in the Kress Col- 
lection, representing Simonetta at the zenith of her beauty, was created about 
ten years after Desiderio’s death. And while it bears a great similarity in the 
general arrangement with Desiderio’s busts, nevertheless it represents a new 
phase in the development of Florentine art. 

Knowing the close connection of Andrea del Verrocchio with the Medici 
family, it seems most natural to think of him as the author of this masterly 
bust of Simonetta. Yet we have to discard this attribution when we compare 
the Simonetta bust with the marble bust, Lady with Flowers, in the Bargello, 
and with the beautiful bust of a young lady, formerly in the Dreyfus Col- 
lection at Paris but now in a private collection in this country.® True, there 
is some similarity in the details, but the difference cannot be overlooked. 
Comparing the treatment of the garment with the low relief indicating the 
ornament of the brocade, the connection between both busts as originating 
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from the same workshop seems undeniable. Yet, the Simonetta bust shows 
a greater sensibility in the carving of the motives. In comparison with the 
abundant curls (in Verrocchio’s bust), the simplification and the limitation 
on a few waves covering the temples (in the Simonetta bust) are striking. 
Verrocchio gives the head of his young lady a gentle incline towards her 
left shoulder turning the face slightly to her right, thus indicating a delicate 
contrap posto. The Simonetta bust, on the contrary, is straight frontal, like 
an Egyptian Goddess or an archaic Greek marble. At the same time all 
details of the face, the eyes, the nose, the mouth, the chin, bear testimony 
of a vibrating sensibility, heretofore unobserved by the artists.1° 

Therefore, I believe we should consider the possibility that the Simonetta 
bust was executed by Leonardo between his twenty-second and twenty-fourth 
year, when he was still active in Verrocchio’s workshop. It also might be 
connected with Vasari’s mentioning of ‘“Teste di femine che ridono” shown 
to him in Florence as early products of Leonardo’s genius. 


*W.R. Valentiner, The Clarence H. Mackay Collection, New York, 1926, privately printed. 
* George Francis Hill, Renaissance Medals (The Gustave Dreyfus Coll.), Oxford University Press, 1931, 
nos. 63, 64, 65, pl. XIX. 
* Richa Guiseppe, Notizie Istoriche delle chiese Fiorentine, 1V, Florence, 1766, p. 280. 
* Vasari, Le Vite, ed. Milanesi, III, 255. 
* Henri Hauvette, Ghirlandajo, Paris 1907. 
*R. Langton Douglas, The Burlington Magazine, Feb., 1944, pp. 30-37. 
"Enrico Brockhaus, Ricerche sopra alcuni capolavori d’arte Fiorentina, edizione Italiana per cura di F. Mala- 
puzzi Valeri, Milan, 1902. 
Achille Neri, “La Simonetta,” Giornale Storico delia Letteratura, V (Anno III), 131 ff.; Enrico Barfucci, 
Lorenzo de’ Medici e la Sociata Artistica del Suo Tempo, Florence, 1945. 
* Paul Vitry, “La Collection de M. Gustave Dreyfus,” Les Arts, No. 72, Dec., 1907. 
“I feel deeply obliged to Mr. Stephen Pichetto whose profound connoisseurship and judgment were of the 


greatest value in the investigation of this important problem. 
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THE STORY OF CHINESE PAINTING 


By SHERMAN E. LEE 


I 


HE serious study of Chinese painting, centuries old in the Orient while 

perhaps one hundred years of age in the West, has produced to date 

no reasonable corpus of paintings to which all can give assent with 
regard to authenticity, much less to quality. It is most embarrassing to discuss 
the profundities of K’ai-ho or the meaning of divine (shén) painting in connec- 
tion with a work which by any critical standards must be a product of modern 
times. Embarrassing, too, is the discussion of the character or personality of 
Ma Yiian, as revealed in paintings, confidently attributed to the master, 
but revealing, in a pictorial sense, two completely different individuals. 
Still more embarrassing is the quotation of high and noble passages from 
the writings of Tung Ch’i-ch’ang paired with the pictorial embodiments of 
these purple pages. One finds in the paintings the meanderings of an aesthete, 
an amateur and a dilettante. The judgment of Chinese painting requires 
literary justification only secondarily.’ Valid judgment must stand or fall as 
pictorial judgment of existing pictures. One needs only to recall the descrip- 
tive writings of many Victorian critics to realize the inconsistencies between 
the printed word and the painted fact. 

The problem is endlessly complicated. It exists in tones of gray rather than 
in black and white. The Chinese have a long collector’s tradition, a tradition 
filled with ardent collectors of this or that school or painter, who found, even 
in the distant past, that forgeries were numerous and good, that skillful 
copying was the rule, that seals and colophons were plentiful and proved 
whatever one wanted proved, that silk varied in its nature and technique, 
and that all collectors but themselves were fooled. Further, we are confronted 
with the curious picture of collectors seeking out authentic paintings on the 
basis of literary descriptions from older and therefore more hallowed critics. 
Such a wild goose chase becomes ludicrous. To find a Ma Yiian, the collector 
must look for a man who 


“,. . painted his figures dignified and reposeful. For buildings, he used a 
foot-measure, painting them with color very fine and clear,” 

or, whose 
“. .. trees were always slanting obliquely or (were) crooked or tortuous; 








gardeners who make trees grow in such a way are still called Ma Yiian,” 


or, who 
“, .. made his pine trees very tall and strong like iron. Sometimes he painted 
them with a stump brush; they have an old spirit and are very beautiful and 
elegant.”? 

One might as well search for a Titian by looking for portraits of men in 

sumptuous clothes, with a worldly look and painted with glazes in oils. 

The fundamental fault is one about which we can never do anything. 
There are no absolutely undoubted monuments of Chinese painting. Note 
that the fragments of Tun Huang are not wholly Chinese and are further 
complicated by their provinciality. Still they provide a negative means of 
judgment. For example, we must reasonably expect the paintings by a 
reputedly great artist, such as Chang Séng-yu, to be better, technically and 
qualitatively, than provincial renditions of similar subjects. Comparison of 
The Constellations (Fig. 1) in the Abe collection of the Osaka Municipal 
Museum with a painting (Fig. 2) from Tun Huang dated 897 A.D.* con- 
vinces one that the Abe picture is a late copy. What is left, then, is to deter- 
mine the age of the copy, a difficult problem, inadmissible of proof at present 
and not germane to our present task of finding reasonably undoubted originals. 

A comparison with Italian Medieval and Early Renaissance painting is 
instructive. In Italy we have frescoes as integral parts of ancient walls, altar- 
pieces and manuscripts jealously guarded as religious objects in church 
treasuries. These, coupled with only a comparatively recent tradition of 
forgery and imitation, make it possible to start with a reference corpus by 
which admission to the select may be judged. Without a documented 
Berlinghieri, Giotto or Masaccio, the study of these masters would be reduced 
to airy hope and exasperating anecdote. 

In Italian painting, no scholar is so obtuse as to attribute a painting in the 
style of Giotto to Masaccio, or a Titianesque canvas to Michelangelo. The 
integrity of personality is well recognized and while variety of development 
and aspiration can be seen in the work of any master, this variety does not 
assume quixotic license. Personal integrity is ever the index to a great man, 
painter or otherwise. One can think of no master, Medieval, Renaissance or 
near-Modern who succeeds in presenting a facet of his character indistinguish- 
able from another. It is left to a Tung Ch’i-chang to bastardize or amateurize 
the painters’ craft. We cannot deny to early Chinese painters their individual 
styles, personal flavor and “true self-expression.” Ma Yiian or Hui Tsung 
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must exist as definable beings or we must give up completely the attribution 
of Chinese painting. 

It should be noted that, perhaps unconsciously, even the Chinese critics 
acknowledged this to be true in the earlier painters, for their attributions of 
T’ang and Early Sung paintings often fell into defined and defensible style 
groups. But with Southern Sung and later, such consistency is removed and 
the amateur rules the day. Indeed, one criterion of the amateur is his ability 
to assume many styles, since he has no integrity of his own. The serious study 
of Chinese painting should shun the amateur. No one studies the drawings 
of a Keats as art. One studies them as a sidelight to his professional career of 
poetry. Let us not deceive ourselves. The study of later Chinese painting has 
too often been the study of Chinese literary and artistic criticism, subjects 
which are not primarily germane to our purpose. 

Since a documented corpus does not exist, and since Chinese criticism is 
primarily literary rather than pictorial, and hence unreliable for our ends, 
and since the age-old Chinese practices of forgery and copying exist, we are 
confronted with a barrier that can be scaled only by pictorial connoisseurship. 
To be a connoisseur is out of fashion. One is either an advocate of the appli- 
cation of “scientific methods” or a “lover of art.” Neither of these types can 
solve our problem; but the connoisseur can begin to do so. The word is no 
mere toy, for men with the requisite eye and training have done much with 
this tool. The most prominent examples in the West are Berenson and 
Friedlander; and the study of Italian or Flemish painting is unthinkable with- 
out their contributions. They used the tools of science where applicable to 
the problem at hand. They studied documents where they shed light on the 
problem; but always they knew they were concerned with pictures and that 
one studied painting with one’s eyes. Unfortunately no visual aptitude tests 
are required of art critics and art historians. 

Connoisseurship then is primarily visual, buttressed by a catholic knowledge 
of technique, literature, iconography, etc. It postulates a total view of the 
total form of a painting or group of paintings with first and last a visual 
emphasis. Such an approach to Chinese painting should bring order from 
chaos with the classification first by pictorial style, then by ideology and then 
gradually, roughly and carefully, by reasonable time periods, i.e., Early Sung, 
Late Sung, etc. The traditional classification of bird painters, dragon painters, 
etc., is literary and arbitrary with no basis in pictorial fact. Even worse is the 
Northern and Southern school classification, to be mentioned later. 
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The validity of pictorial connoisseurship has been established in Western 
painting. In the Chinese field, Sei-ichi Taki was gifted with the connoisseur’s 
eye though bound to traditional Eastern criticism.’ Dr. Bachhofer of the 
University of Chicago has rightly denounced the “‘scholarly style” and has 
indicated some stylistic modes,® though his choice of illustrating pictures is 
often unfortunate. No one scholar in the Far Eastern field today probably 
has the requisite catholic qualifications. The problems must be solved by the 
co-operation of scholars operating in different reference frameworks. The 
resulting individual findings will of necessity fall on the Scylla of particu- 
larism or in the Charybdis of generalism. But the total result will be gratifying, 
for we may agree on a small body of Chinese paintings that will finally give 
us an inkling of the genuine pictorial styles of the different periods of Chinese 
art. 

Choosing Charybdis then, I wish to suggest, from the observation of Chinese 
paintings in American and Japanese collections, a stylistic framework for the 
study of Sung painting,” then to examine one artist in the light of the recent 
exhibition by the Kansai Kobijutsu Dokakai, and finally to discuss later 
painting and the “scholarly style.” 

Sung painting can be divided into four styles which overlap slightly but 
can be clearly defined. They appear more or less in chronological order, but 
because of the traditionalism inherent in the Chinese school no style ever 
disappears completely. The first style is that which evolved during the T’ang 
dynasty and maintained its maturity in Sung. This Fine style is represented by 
the works associated with the names of Li Lung-mien, Lu Hsin-chung, Su Han- 
ch’én, and Chao Po chii. 

The style, detailed, elegant and formal, portrays the various parts of a 
painting with equal care and emphasis while stressing the narrative elements 
of pictorial art. The subjects portrayed are usually religious, historical or 
legendary and generally of a story-telling nature: Ladies on a Terrace, The 
Toy Vendor, The Entry of the First Han Emperor into the Ch’in Capital, etc. 
As Dr. Bachhofer points out, the compositions are not of a unified nature, 
but are composed of equally stressed “spaced cells.” Each artist gives to the 
Fine style the benefit of his own experience; Li Lung-mien (Fig. 3) is mascu- 
line, energetic and wire-like; while Su Han-ch’én (Fig. 4) shows a more 
delicate nature, finding motives in the surfaces of humble scenes. In a limited 
sense the Fine style may be called aristocratic and considered as similar in 
nature to the courtly “International Gothic” style of Europe. Like that Gothic 
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Fig. 5. CHINESE, ATTRIBUTED TO HUI TSUNG (1082-1135 A.D.) 
Quail (color on paper) 
Odawara, Asano Coll. 





Fig. 6, CHINESE, ATTRIBUTED TO LI AN-CHUNG (c. 1120-1160 A.D.) 
Quail Family (color on paper) 
Kyoto, Moriya Coll. 
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Fig. 7. CHINESE, ATTRIBUTED TO CHO TA-NIEN (late 11th century A.D.) 
Misty Landscape with Birds (ink with slight color on silk) 
Yokohama, Hara Coll. 





Fig. 8. CHINESE, ATTRIBUTED TO HSIA KUEI (c. 1180-1230 A.D.) 
Hillside (ink on silk) 
Tokyo, Kuroda Coll, 





style it is the oldest we are now considering and persists as the most traditional. 
‘ The second style can be designated as Realist and corresponds with descrip- 
tive prose in literature. The crystallization of the Realist mode occurred in the 
Academy of Hui Tsung where it received the official sanction of the Emperor 
by word and deed (Fig. 5). This is not the photographic realism of some late 
nineteenth century painter, but the part by part realism of observed and known 
facts overlaid with a literary bent that fathered the Academy problem com- 
petitions (Fig. 6). Since the observation of nature was a postulate of this 
realist group, the subject matter often consists of birds, animals, fish (Fig. 15), 
plants, flowers, still-life and, more rarely, fragments of landscape. The paint- 
ings associated with the Realist style are most often attributed to men such as 
Hui Tsung, Li An-chung, Fan An-jén, etc. Paintings such as Hui Tsung’s 
The Palace Ladies Preparing Silk should not deceive us; they are copies and 
follow the Fine style of the originals. When the painters of this group are not 
copying they work in the manner noted above. 

It can be noted in this connection that painters appear to move from the 
first style to the second or from the second to the third, etc. But the movement 
beyond this, from one to three or from four to two, seems most unusual and 
exceptionable. The principal explanations for this would be in the somewhat 
chronological development of the styles and in the integrity of the professional 
painter. The developed artist cannot readily transform himself and does so 
only painfully and slowly, within the bounds of his own character and training. 

The third style can be called Lyric and partakes of the nature of lyric poetry 
in literature. It is characteristically painterly (in W6lflin’s sense) in that there 
is a focus in composition and handling; the parts are made subservient to the 
whole (Fig. 8).‘The concept of mood is introduced and the more subjective 
and sympathetic approach takes hold. While the Realists generally preferred 
the crisp clarity of paper for their most typical expression, the Lyricists more 
often used the traditional silk with a technique that utilized the softer surface 
and the warmer texture (Fig. 7). Where the Realists considered the reality 
of detail often placed against a formal or abstract background, the newer 
school produced pictures that conform more to the idea of a framed view, 
a reality of total appearance designed to arouse a sympathetic mood in the 
spectator (Fig. 10). This style is the one most commonly associated with 
Sung and is exemplified by a great number of paintings with attributions to 
Kuo Hsi, Chao Ta-nien, Li T’ang, Mao I, Ma K’uei, Ma Yiian, Ma Lin, Ksia 
Kuei, etc. 
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It should be emphasized that all of the pictures in these three styles are 
designed to be seen by a spectator, whether for purposes of edification, descrip- 
tion or “emotion recollected in tranquillity.” 

With the fourth style we are on less certain ground, for often the paintings 
~ were executed in play, conviviality or as a psychological escape valve and an 
aid in the practice of Ch’an Buddhism. This Rozgh style is the one usually 
associated with Southern Sung and is best represented in the collections of 
Japan. Such works were intended only for the artist himself or for a few 
friends and require much effort on the part of the spectator today. Generally 
they were not, and are not, popular in China except where they became watered 
down and associated with literary and scholarly tradition in the Yiian Dynasty. 

The Rough style is extremely broad in treatment. The brush is used to 
suggest or indicate. Shapes are seldom explicitly described and the effect 
intended is one of inspired haste, the symbolization of a moment’s insight in 
terms of ink and paper (Fig. 9). Silk is seldom used by this group and the 
paper is most often of a very porous and absorbent nature. The style begins 
at the boundaries of the Lyric style in paintings such as the Kwannon Triptych 
of Mu Ch’i (Fig. 12), or the Shaka of Liang K’ai (Fig. 13) ,and moves rapidly 
into the shorthand brilliance of the later Liang, Indara, Jih Kuan (Fig. 11), 
etc. It seems most likely that the technical inception of the style is in the sketch, 
for the smaller works of Mu Ch’i, the nominal “founder” of the school, show 
the style in its greatest phase. Efforts to trace the style further back seem 
questionable. For example, the works attributed to Shih K’o, an Early Sung 
painter, seem to me to be cases of hopeful thinking. They are bold paintings 
and more probably of later Sung times. If they are by Shih K’o, then they are 
isolated precursors of the fully developed Rough style. 

The connections of this style with calligraphy are obvious, but should not 
be over-emphasized. Many of the sharper brush strokes can be considered as 
direct products of writing, but the broad washes of ink have no counterpart 
in writing, nor do many of the more pictorially descriptive brush strokes. 
The calligraphic fallacy has been exploited by most writers on Chinese 
painting, but the idea has nothing to do at all with the first three styles and 
dominates only slightly the fourth style. That calligraphy gave remarkable 
development to brush technique cannot be denied. But the strokes of the brush 
in the Fine and Realist styles are boundary lines and descriptive of the shapes 
they define. They are strokes that, in the best paintings, become identified with 
their subject. They do not exist as strokes alone, as in truly “calligraphic” 
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Fg. 12. CHINESE, ATTRIBUTED TO MU CH I 
(13th century A.D.) 
White Robed Kuan Yin (ink on silk) 
Kyoto, Daitoku-ji 


Fig. 13. CHINESE, ATTRIBUTED LIANG K’AI 
(active c. 1203 A.D.) 
Shakyamuni Coming Down from the 
Mountain (ink on silk) 
Tokyo, Sakai Coll. 





paintings by Sesshu, Hsii Wei, etc. The analogies between calligraphy and 
painting in the Far East can be attributed to the fact that both are executed 
with the same type of brush. To assert more than this with any style but the 
fourth is to stretch the point too far. 

We have already mentioned the nature of artistic integrity and the limi- 
tations of movement among the styles in the Sung period. It should also be 
mentioned that the Fine style shows a gradual chronological deterioration 
until it is effectively revived as an archaistic venture by Ch’iu Ying and his 
followers in the Ming dynasty. Also, there appears to be some connection 
between the Fine style and the Lyric style, since some painters (even if cautious 
attributions are to be believed) such as Li Ti and Li T’ang seem to jump from 
the first to the third style. Perhaps the Realist style need be considered as only 
partially intermediary between the Fine and Lyric modes. 

These categories are strong in the Sung dynasty, but with the political 
upheaval of the Mongol invasion and the ensuing escapist policies of many 
artist-scholars, we find the first and second styles becoming traditional and 
academic, while the third and fourth styles are often amalgamated to form 
the “scholarly” style of Ni Tsan, Huang Kung-wang, Wang Méng (Fig. 14) 
and Wu Chén. As pioneers of this new tradition and as professional craftsmen 
of great skill, the latter three men give off the healthy air that can so often be 
found in the struggle against decline. But with the triumph of the gentleman- 
amateur-aesthete in the Ming dynasty, the styles lose their meaning and a man 
may flit from one to the other, giving off surface noises and never penetrating 
to the core. In this age we are left to find those individuals who, by virtue of 
sound training in pictorial as well as calligraphic craft, rise above the dis- 
gusting dilettantism of the mass. The integrity and craft inherent in Wu Wei, 
Ch’iu Ying, Shén Chou, etc., is completely foreign to the finishing school 
products of Tung Ch’i-ch’ang, Lan Ying, Ni Yiian-lu, etc. 


II 


Nearly all modern writers on Chinese painting agree, explicitly or implicity, 
that the traditional Chinese division of painting into “Northern” and 
“Southern” schools is a hopeless shambles of prejudiced critical opinion based 
upon the non-pictorial criteria of calligraphy, morality and social position. 
In reading the volumes of Sirén one is shocked by the irrelevancy of Chinese 
critical writings. The earlier critics such as Hsieh Ho were final formulators 
of a living pictorial and philosophic tradition. The decline from these early 
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critics is precipitous. The critical estimates by Mi Fei, Kuo Hsi, Ni Tsan and 
Tung Ch’i-ch’ang often read like a sanctimonious parody. They are hardly 
worth quoting here or anywhere, and we moderns err on the side of caution 
and misplaced reverence when we use their writings as a framework for our 
own descriptions and evaluations. The remedy lies in a highly critical approach 
towards critics of T’ang and Sung, and even a contemptuous attitude towards 
critics of Yiian and later. As a corollary to this remedy, we must bury forever 
the misleading and useless Northern and Southern categories. 

In the recent Kansai Kobijutsu Dokokai exhibition there was a painting 
from the K. Moriya collection (Kyoto) (Fig. 6) which raises a few problems 
which may serve to illustrate the methods of connoisseurship and which will 
also throw light on the second and third styles described earlier. The paint- 
ing, in color on paper, represents two quail and two chicks. The ground on 
which they stand is sparsely spotted with tufts of grass and weeds with a 
few bits of grain scattered about. The background is empty. In the lower right 
hand corner is the seal AN-CHUNG. 

The painting first demands our attention because of its superb quality. The 
drawing is detailed with boundaries enclosed by a wire-like line of great 
decision and strength. The composition is not the usual trite use of a single 
bird or two single birds, but is a closely-knit, overlapping arrangement of 
cock and hen with the chicks used as supplemental notes of a light pictorial 
and psychological tone. The variety of attitudes is significant. The firm and 
somewhat defiant attitude of the male finds its counterpoint in the hovering, 
wing-spread pose of the female, while the light and charming appearance of 
the chicks appropriately finishes the family circle. 

The colors are somewhat faded and rubbed, but show a remarkably chaste 
and pure sense of tone and hue. The birds are colored with cool browns and 
grays, while the color of the grasses, much powdered and damaged, is emerald 
green and gray-green. The ground tone now barely exists, but the shadowy 
tone of the bank-edge can be discerned behind the birds and to the right. 

Who painted this picture? We don’t know and never can, definitely. The 
seal, AN-CHUNG, indicates the painter Li An-chung (c. 1120-1160 A.D.), 
a famous painter of birds who worked in Hui Tsung’s Imperial Academy and 


then moved south to the new academy at Hang-chou when the Mongols - 


forced the Sungs southward. The sin of typecasting has cast Li in the réle of a 
painter of quails. I have almost never seen a quail painting, without another 
artist’s signature, that was not attributed to Li An-chung. A famous quail 
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painting in the Asano collection (Odawara) (Fig. 5) with the seal of Emperor 
Hui Tsung is immediately called to mind by the Moriya painting. General 
agreement exists that the Asano picture is likely to be a genuine Hui Tsung. 
It embodies the Realist style and while marvelously detailed possesses a 
certain stiffness and lack of imagination that seem characteristic of the paint- 
ings attributed to him and of the writings and anecdotes by and about him. 
As the ruler of the Empire and the Academy, his espousal of the Realist style 
carried much weight and gave the style official sanction. 

In comparing the two paintings we sense immediately the similarity of 
technique but the disparity of talent. The Emperor is faithful and serious and 
because he lived at the time of great painting his work breathes, somewhat 
labored, something of that time. With the professional we see technique 
subordinated to a pictorial genius with a strong sympathy and understanding 
for the subject. We have, then, a painting in the Realist style on paper, similar 
in technique but superior in quality to a painting long accepted as by Hui 
Tsung. The seal indicates Li An-chung, which appears reasonable if not 
certain. 

When we turn to other paintings of quail attributed to this master we find 
ourselves in trouble. There is a painting in the Hi-ko-en of the Kuroda collec- 
tion (Tokyo) (Fig. 16) with a seal An-chung, but of a different cut from the 
Moriya seal. Comparison shows in one brief glance that the two paintings 
have nothing in common save their attribution. If the Moriya work is a likely 
candidate, as we suggest, then the Kuroda page must be either by a poor 
contemporary or, much more likely, a Ming copy with the seal conveniently 
added.® 

Less ready of solution are the problems posed by two paintings of quail 
(certainly meant as a pair), one in the Nezu collection (Tokyo) (Fig. 17), 
the other formerly in the Magoshi collection (Tokyo) .* Both have an uniden- 
tified seal, both are attributed to Li An-chung; and both show a style consid- 
erably at variance with the Moriya painting and more in keeping with the 
Lyric style. The sharply diagonal composition, the often broad and fluid 
strokes of the brush in the grasses and the background, the softer textures in 
feathers and ground combine with the less regular shape of the bird to create 
the impression of a more painterly, less conceptual painting. It is still within 
the bounds of imagination and possibility that Li An-chung moved from the 
Realist to the Lyric style under the influence of the new surroundings and 
atmosphere at the re-established academy of Hang-chou. However, it is just 
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as reasonable to assume a new painter, influenced by Li An-chung, but working 
in the more “modern” style. Many painters, Li T’ang, Su Han-ch’én, Chao 
Po-chii, Li Ti and Mao Sung, made the move south and continued their art in 
positions of influence in the Hang-chou academy. Thus the Fine, Realist and 
Lyric styles co-existed from the beginning of the new academy. It must be 
admitted that the Realist style was declining and the Lyric style, especially as 
embodied in the Ma family, was in the ascendancy with the maturity of the 
Rough style in the offing. These currents may well have changed the old Li, 
but we cannot ever be sure. 

The principal reason for the former attribution of the Nezu and Magoshi 
paintings lies in their subjects: quail. As mentioned before, attribution by 
subject is an unpardonable sin in the study of Chinese painting. All quail are 
not by Li An-chung; all horses are not by Chao Méng-fu; all orchids are not 
by Chéng Ssu-hsiao — signatures, seals and colophon to the contrary. To be 
honest, we must say that the Nezu-Magoshi painter is unknown, that he may 
have been of the Hang-chou academy, and that he was influenced by Li 
An-chung. It seems most unlikely that these paintings are later copies, espe- 
cially in view of the poor quality of the Kuroda leaf, which cannot be later 
than Ming. We are left with the Quail Family in the Moriya collection as the 
only painting known to us which might possibly be attributed to Li An-chung, 
and which possesses the quality, style and interest which we should associate 
with a great school of painting. 


Ill 


We have already mentioned the dangers involved in the serious study of 
an amateur’s performance. The fine, but firm distinction between the dilettante 
and the professional is taken for granted in other artistic fields; but it has been 
overlooked or ignored by most students of Chinese painting*® in general and 
later Chinese painting in particular. Indeed, nowhere else can we find a 
comparable misapprehension on the part of art historians unless we include 
the tea ceremony and its appurtenances. But even this latter case can be con- 
sidered as an offshoot of the “scholarly” fallacy, or at least as a congruent 
amateurism. The roots of the fallacy lie in the amateur gentlemen themselves, 
for they formed an old, continuous and vociferous mutual admiration society 
that primarily convinced themselves and that secondarily convinced modern 
students of the literary man’s worth and significance in art history. 

The difference between the professional painter and the amateur gentleman 
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Fig. 14. CHINESE, ATTRIBUTED TO WANG MENG (d. 1385) 
Landscape (ink on paper) 
Tokyo, Nagao Coll. 
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Fig. 15. CHINESE, ATTRIBUTED TO FAN AN-JEN (c. 1255 A.D.) 
Fish (detail) (ink on silk) 


Tokyo, Dan Coll. 
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Fig. 16. CHINESE, NOT LATER THAN 16TH CENTURY A.D. 
Quail (color on silk) 

Tokyo, Kuroda Coll. 
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Fig. 17. CHINESE, SUNG DYNASTY (probably 13th century A.D.) 
Quail (color on silk) 
Tokyo, Nezu Art Museum 
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is not merely a financial one. Some professionals fail to make a living while 
some began life without the necessity of working for a living. The distinction 
is one of technique, medium and motivation. 

Technical competence in painting is pictorial competence. It means identi- 
fying the brush with the object to be represented, not to give mere verisimili- 
tude, but to bestow life, action and mood on the pictorial ground. If the works 
of these gentlemen are to be taken seriously, they must compete visually with 
the ordinary competence of the painter on pottery who made no claim to a 
“unique, high and noble” art. The ease and sureness with which the painter 
of the illustrated detail from a T’zu chou yao pillow (Fig. 19) delineates his 
figures finds no answer in most Ming and Ch’ing works. The recent Kansai 
exhibition fortunately showed an album by Shén Chou (Fig. 18) which 
does pass the test both in figures and landscape. The gentle spirit of the artist 
is not merely a literary figment, but exists for us in the outlines of the trees, 
the softness of the colors and the ease and sureness of the tiny figures. We should 
expect this of Shén, for he has left us professional indications of his interest 
in painting and nature in the form of spirited sketches of leaf and flower forms. 
He has also indicated his pictorial nature by the fact that the poems and 
inscriptions on his paintings are most often by other, more literary, men and 
by the sparse number of his critical writings. To his name must be added some 
others, Tai Chin, Kuo Hsii, Ch’iu Ying, Yiin Shou-p’ing, etc., but not nearly 
so Many names as exist in the dictionaries of later Chinese painting. 

The professional should be competent. Mastery of the tools of his craft is 
taken for granted. And this mastery must not be confused with a facility of 
using the brush derived from literary effort. The business of describing a 
pictograph is not the same as that of indicating a moving figure bent with 
toil. To accept the calligraphic basis of Chinese painting is to confuse writing 
and painting, two fundamentally different arts. The standardization of figure- 
types in the scholarly style is often cited as an indication that man in general 
is symbolized and placed in relation to a similarly standardized landscape 
symbol. In fact, the amateur painter (in China, any professional man of letters) 
is avoiding the pictorial problem which is so often and so beautifully solved 
by the earlier painters and is substituting a calligraphic and literary solution. 
I am not competent to judge their products as literature, but as painting they 
must be assigned to the limbo of the amateur. 

The last distinction is one of motive and has been mentioned before in con- 
nection with attributions. Integrity implies more than a verbalization of high 
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intent, unity with the “Southern” tradition and the personal cleanliness of a 
Ni Tsan. Perhaps one can believe that a Marie-Antoinette was personally 
serious in her play as a shepherdess or milkmaid, but one must acknowledge 
that the fundamental situation is thoroughly and absolutely false. A prisoner 
of her own shallow circle, she cannot rise above it without the strength that 
we know was not in her. Most of the scholarly painters were in a similar 
position and the lack of integrity in their products is a visual demonstration 
of their fault. Integrity implies also the ability to sustain a performance, to 
produce a complete work of art rather than a few satisfactory passages. The 
uneven performances in single works and in the total @uvre of the Ming 
and Ch’ing painters are indexes to their relative position in the history of 
Chinese painting. In this respect the paintings reasonably attributed to Ch’iu 
Ying stand out as the most important contribution of a later Chinese painter. 
A master of tradition (Fig. 20), he could paint in several styles, never with 
the strength and profundity of the past from which he drew much of his 
sustenance, but always with those qualities found in the twilight of a long 
tradition: elegance, charm and technical perfection. Even in the “scholarly” 
paintings attributed to him we sense the sureness of a professional who handles 
the style of an amateur (Fig. 21). 

We receive contemporary literary confirmation for our judgment in the 
facts that he did not write much, that he was looked down upon as “not a 
scholar, nor a poet or a calligraphist, simply a very able painter and conse- 
quently placed (for instance by Wang Chih-teng who was almost his con- 
temporary) in the neng p’in, the lowest of the three or four traditional 
classes.”’** 

In later Chinese art we witness the almost total death of a pictorial tradition 
with the substitution of an amateurism based on literary accomplishment. 
This decline follows the earlier decline of the Chinese metaphysical and 
ethical tradition. Before this decline the term “divine painter” had a meaning 
superior to the term “able painter”; but the reversal of values and the triumph 
of the amateur rob divine of all its meaning and leave us with “simply able” 
as our highest criterion of judgment for this period. 

The later Chinese painter failed because his philosophical and pictorial 
roots died and he put out no new ones. In this he was less fortunate than the 
Japanese artist, for the later developments of the decorative and ukiyo-e styles 
reinvigorated him to no small degree and the results breathe easily beside the 
delicately labored or still breath of the scholarly style.*? 
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l'7g. 18. ATTRIBUTED TO SHEN CHOU (1427-1509 A.D.), Landscape (color on paper) 
Gojo, Nava prefecture, Hayashi Coll. 
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Fig. 19. CHINESE, SUNG DYNASTY, T’za Chou Yao Pillou 
(detail) ( painted and glazed stoneware) 
Author's Coll. 
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*Rebecca West (The Strange Necessity, p. 177), puts it nicely when speaking of a painting by Ingres: 
“ .. it cannot be put into words, since if it could RN would not be a wh rn ject for a painter. It would 
properly belong to the writer.” 

Quoted by Sirén from Nan Sung Y dan Hua Lu in A History of Early Chinese Painting, ll, 79. 

* Sirén, op. cit., I, 31. 

*Sirén’s four volumes on Chinese painting are often dominated oz & subject and purely literary sources. 
One example is his citation, from literary sources (II, 83), of Lin as skilled in “boundary painting” 
while proceeding to illustrate this assumed facet of Ma by a picture which he admits could not be by the painter. 
*S. Taki, Three Essays on Oriental Painting. 

* L. Bachhofer, A Short History of Chinese Art. 

"These ideas are to be elaborated at a later date. The present article is based upon the study of some 360 
paintings of the Sung, Yiian and Ming dynasties in forty-one private and temple collections in Japan. 

The Kuroda album is one of the most interesting single documents of Chinese painting now in existence. 
Under one cover we find sixty paintings, many of superb quality, which have been in Japan since Ashikaga 
times and which represent most facets of Chinese painting of the Sung, Yiian and early Ming dynasties. 

* Unfortunately destroyed at Hiroshima in 1945. 

*” Dr. Bachhofer, of. cit., is a notable exception, although his acceptance of certain dubious works as originals 
and the exclusively compositional basis of his pictorial analyses sometimes diminish the value of his contribu- 
tion. 

™ Sirén, Later Chinese Paintings, 1, 139. 

* Since this article was written, Dr. Rowley’s book, Principles of Chinese Paintings, appeared. The introduction 
to the catalogue in this book is an excellent statement of the problems confronting anyone who wishes to 
attribute Chinese paintings to any individual, school or period. Unfortunately, the illustrative material (drawn 
vee rs Morris collection) does not cover enough ground to document the over-simplification in the main 
body of text. 
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“LA SULTANE LISANT”: ORIGINALS AND 
COPIES IN FRENCH DRAWINGS 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By ERNST SCHEYER 


Turquerie of the eighteenth century was both an exotic fashion 

and an expression of a desire for moral rejuvenation. It is in this 

respect very similar to the vogue of the Chinoiserie with which it was 

contemporaneous. Turguerie and Chinoiserie, Near East and Far East, often 

fused in the imagination as they did in the tales of The Thousand and One 
Nights. 

Artists in the three fields of literature, music and the visual arts, gave in 
word, sound, color and line, embodiment to dream and fancy, thus becom- 
ing chiefly responsible for launching the fashion, while philosophers such 
as Montesquieu and Voltaire held up the Orient as a mirror of morals, a 
fountain of youth. 

The Orient thus created by the European artists had little in common with 
the reality of Turkey and China; the imagination fed on a few clichés, as 
for example, the “sérail” in Turkey, the “pagoda” in China. Though the 
Occident had contact with the Orient through trade, though Orientals could 
be studied by Western artists from life, and engravings in travel books some- 
times gave a correct visual record of Oriental racial types and costumes, the 
European taste did not insist on correctness; on the contrary it was rather 
favorably inclined towards the distorted and vague picture of the Orient 
which the artists had formed. 

Francois Boucher is one of the artists responsible for the creation of the 
eighteenth century Oriental legend. We find him active in both fields—that 
of the Turguerie and the Chinoiserie. His designs for book illustrations and 
tapestries were disseminated by a group of engravers who often diluted in 
a fanciful manner what little there was of faithfulness to the Orient. K. T. 
Parker’ first pointed out of what importance to the history of Turquerie 
were Boucher’s illustrations in Guer’s Maurs et Usages des Turcs (1746), 
which were engraved by Claude-Augustin Duflos. He suggested that even 
Liotard, though he had studied Turkish costumes and types during the five 
years he spent in the land of the Sultan (1738-43), fell back through the 
medium of these engravings on the fanciful invention of his famous con- 
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Fig. 2. CLAUDE-AUGUSTIN DUFLOS after BOUCHER 
Engraving in Guer’s  Moeurs et Usages des Turcs”’ 
London, British Museum 


Fig. 3. 
COPY AFTER BOUCHER 
La Sultane Lisant 
=—— + Neu York 
Pier pont Morgan 
Librar} 
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Fig. 4. CLAUDE-AUGUSTIN DUFLOS after BOUCHER 
Engraving in Guer's  Moeurs et Usages des Turcs”’ 
London, British Museum 





temporary, who had never known the East first hand. Though we believe 
that the link between the two artists in the matter of the Sultane Lisant 
was an original drawing by Boucher and not the Duflos engraving after this 
artist, we acknowledge most gratefully the importance of Parker’s research. 

It is the belief that we have found the original drawing of the Sultane 
Lisant by Boucher? (the whereabouts of which were not known to Parker) 
which provided the stimulus for the collecting of the material here submitted. 
Though we hope to have provided answers to a few questions left open by 
Parker, further problems arose in the process of investigation, the solution 
of which we now bequeath to the research worker in this field. 

The whole problem of original and copy in eighteenth century drawings 
is generally a thorny one, but we do not know of a single instance where 
so many copies and adaptations, all evidently of eighteenth century origin, 
complicate the situation more. The first question which arose was to deter- 
mine the general direction from which the original inspiration for the Su/tane 
Lisant came. The only possible alternative was that between Boucher and 
Liotard. Indeed, the drawing which we believe to be the original from which 
all others derive (Fig. 1), and which is surely from the hand of Boucher, was 
found on the London art market with its male companion piece.* Both were 
attributed to Liotard. Yet the sweet roundish face of the Sultane, her large 
eyes and long eyelashes, most of all the delineation of the left hand with 
its tapering pointed fingers, are so characteristic of Boucher’s best drawings 
that this attribution could not be maintained. The drawing was done in the 
fanciful rococo spirit and bore little trace of first-hand knowledge of Turkey. 
It came from a rather obscure English private collection and seemed to us 
for all these reasons identical with the Boucher drawing, which figured last 
as Sultane Lisant in the Lempereur Sale in 1773 and of which, according 
to Parker, all trace had been lost. 

The carefully laid strokes of the drawing which we believe to be the 
original Boucher, suggested immediately that it might be the study for an 
engraving. A comparison with Duflos’ engraving (Fig. 2), which names 
F. Boucher as the designer, shows that as far as the figure is concerned the 
engraver followed the designer very closely in pose, costume, face, hand, 
shading, especially in the deepest darks and in the half-tones of the sleeves: 
Only a few of the trimmings of the costume shown in the drawing, such as 
the beads of the headgear and the ribbon around the left wrist—so char- 
acteristic of Boucher’s playful taste—have been omitted in the engraving, 
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probably because they were too fussy for Duflos or technically too difficult 
and unrewarding when transferred to the much smaller size of the engraving. 
It is to be noticed, however, that such distinctive features of the drawing 
as the ermine fur on which the figure rests, or the shape of the small book 
with a flexible binding, have been most faithfully reproduced in the vignette. 
That the figure should appear reversed in the engraving is quite in order. 
A problem however is offered by the architectural setting—the harem with 
its grated window—and by the servants or guards against the background 
of the park, both popular symbols of the “‘gilded cage.” Are these additions 
to the drawing the work of the engraver, or did there exist other designs by 
Boucher, now lost or unknown to us, which provided such a setting? 

Boucher was primarily a figure artist; if, furthermore, we take into account 
the demands pressing upon him, he may very well have left such routine 
work to the experienced engraver. Likewise in the corresponding engraved 
vignette with the Sultan giving orders to his counselors (Fig. 4), the setting 
and the standing figures must have been the work of Duflos, while the Sultan 
himself was again done after a drawing by Boucher. Claude-Augustin Duflos 
(1700-1786), at the time when he created the illustrations in Guer’s book, 
was the outstanding Boucher engraver. He could very well be trusted to pro- 
vide the congenial setting for the master’s figures. 

Unpleasant dealings between engraver and painter occurred nine years 
later when Boucher protested in Le Mercure against the poor quality of Duflos’ 
engravings made after his work; Duflos defended himself by pointing to 
the lack of creative ability in Boucher’s later work, concluding: “la gravure 
y perd, le publicaussi, mais l’académicien y gagne.”’* 

Though it is quite possible that Boucher’s drawing of the Sultane Lisant 
became known through Duflos’ engraving and helped to foster a fashion for 
such beauties of the sérail, the three copies known so far (of which two have 
already been mentioned by Parker) must have been done after the Boucher 
original. They all depend on it closely for such a detail as the ribbon around 
the left wrist, which is lacking in the engraving. From the standpoint of 
quality they are definitely inferior to it. 

The drawing closest to the original is the one in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library in New York (Fig. 3), published by Fairfax Murray (New York, 
1904, pl. 282) as by Boucher and more recently classified as ‘‘either a Boucher 
revers or a Liotard.”® The Morgan drawing has not the original’s charm 
and skill in the flesh parts and is especially weak in the drawing of the gar- 
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ments, most of all in the ermine fur. There exists a second copy (Fig. 5), 
which last figured in the sale of the A. Mos Collection, Arnhem, Holland.*® 
The costume, the pose, the ottoman are nearly the same as in the original 
Boucher. The main difference is in the head, which does not show the softness 
characteristic of Boucher but has more classical, regular and somewhat harder 
features. It is interesting to note that the drawing is slightly “washed,” 
apparently following the Boucher original which shows a touch of blue in 
the background over the ottoman. The attribution of this drawing to Portail 
is certainly erroneous. 

The third copy after Boucher has been published by Seymour de Ricci in 
the catalogue of the Albert Meyer collection’ as a J. E. Liotard. This black 
and red crayon drawing (Fig. 6), likewise shows a touch of color; it is de- 
scribed as having rehauts de pastel. The favorable impression made at first 
by the drawing is seriously impaired by the fact that the face has been left 
unfinished or has been later damaged. The hands however are rather fine 
and the artist excells in the reproduction of the different textures of ermine, 
silk, brocade, so that it is not impossible to assume that this copy was made 
chiefly as a study in such textures. The attribution to Liotard derives, accord- 
ing to Mr. de Ricci, from a comparison with the original Liotard drawing in 
the museum in Carcasonne of a Lady in Oriental Costume, published by R. 
T. Parker in the aforementioned article. 

We turn now to this version of the Sultane Lisant, by Liotard (Fig. 7), 
which Parker has rightly called an “adaptation” of Boucher’s original inven- 
tion. He further gives good reasons for the fact that Boucher did his drawing 
for Duflos’ engraving in Guer’s book, published in 1746, without knowledge 
of this drawing by Liotard of the same subject. He writes: “He [Liotard} 
had not, since his return to Western Europe, revisited Paris. That alone 
makes it improbable that some sketch of his should have come to Boucher’s 
notice, giving 4im the idea for the vignette which Duflos was to engrave.” 

Accepting the independence and priority of the Boucher drawing, we 
are confronted with the puzzling fact that Liotard in this instance borrowed 
from Boucher in spite of his expert knowledge of things Turkish. That the 
engraving by Duflos played an important part in this strange dependence of 
Liotard on Boucher, we have already rejected. Parker based his theory chiefly 
on the appearance of a grated window in the Liotard drawing, which is 
also to be seen in Duflos’ engraving. But Parker himself mentions that this 
grated window is a rather common feature in drawings by Liotard prior to 
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the Duflos engraving. This seems to prove to us that Liotard must not neces- 
sarily have taken this feature from Duflos. 

Discarding the Duflos engraving as the important intermediary between 
Boucher and Liotard, we believe that Liotard must have had access to the 
original Boucher drawing. A comparison between the New York Boucher 
(Fig. 3) and the Carcassonne Liotard (Fig. 7) reveals how closely Liotard 
has followed the Boucher drawing. We point to the reclining pose, the head- 
gear with its beads or pearls (not to be seen in Duflos’ engraving) , the ermine 
fur, the ribbon around the left wrist (without the coquettish Boucher bow), 
the cut and some of the folds of the garment. The difference is first in the 
features of the head, which in the Liotard drawing are certainly those of a 
European society lady—whoever she might be*—and secondly in the correct- 
ness of the Oriental flower pattern in the overgarment derived from Liotard’s 
knowledge of Eastern materials or his collection of souvenirs from his travels. 

Liotard came to Paris in 1748, two years after Guer’s book had been pub- 
lished, and stayed there until 1753. It is quite possible that, after seeing in 
Guer’s book the engravings of a subject which must have interested him very 
much, he was able to study the original Boucher drawing. Though nothing 
is known to the writer of a personal acquaintance between Liotard and 
Boucher, a purchase of the Boucher drawing from a third person does not 
seem impossible at a time when large collections of drawings were formed 
with the help of dealers or agents. But this belongs to the realm of speculation 
while the visual data in the two drawings speak clearly of at least a partial 
dependence of Liotard on Boucher in the specific instance of the Sultane 
Lisant. 

To strengthen his argument in favor of the adaptation of the Boucher design 
by Liotard, Parker pointed to the “clearly visible correction in the position 
of the left hand” in the Carcassonne drawing and remarked further: “While 
originally it was obliquely placed (following the Boucher drawing), the 
artist afterwards outlined it resting along the top of the cushions and con- 
tinuing the horizontal of the outstretched arm.” 

We see then, that in the replica of the Carcassonne drawing in Mr. Parker’s 
own collection (Fig. 8),° which he calls “a more carefully executed and 
highly finished version” of the Carcassonne drawing, Liotard has made his 
final choice. The hand now follows the horizontality of the arm and continues 
in the lines of the cushions, which, compared to those in the Boucher drawing, 


look much quieter. 
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Fig. 5. COPY AFTER BOUCHER, Lady in Oriental Costume 
Formerly Arnhem, Holland, A. Mos Coll. 
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Fig. 6. COPY AFTER BOUCHER, La Liseuse Allongée 
Paris, Albert Meyer Coll. 








Fig. 7. J. E. LIOTARD, Lady in Oriental Costume 
Carcassonne, Musée dela Ville 





Fig. 8. J. E. LIOTARD, Lad} in Oriental Costume 
Oxford, England, K. T. Parker Coll. 





It is in such seemingly insignificant details, no less than in the expression 
and the cast of the faces, that Boucher and Liotard reveal their differences 
in style. Boucher remains a rococo artist, Liotard inclines towards the more 
static Classicism which replaces the rococo in the second part of the century. 


* “Jean-Etienne Liotard, A Lady in Oriental Dress, Reading,” Old Master Drawings, vol. V, September, 1930. 
The drawing is in Carcassonne, Musée de la Ville; red and black chalk, 18 x 23 cm. 

* The drawing, now in Mr. Curtis Baer’s collection, New York, was purchased by Mrs. R. H. Booth, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., at the Matthiesen Gallery in London, and was for several years in her collection. According 
to the owner of the Matthiesen Gallery, the drawing was previously in the collection of Mrs. Humphrey, 
Trafford Park, Engiand. It measures 91 x 127% inches and is done in black, red, white and blue crayon. 
* The Sultan was done in the same technique and was of the same size as his female companion piece. He was 
represented sitting on a divan and giving orders, as seen in Duflos’ engraving after Boucher. The owner of 
the Matthiesen Gallery informed us that the drawing disappeared during the last war. 

* André Michel, F. Boucher, Paris, 1889, p. 101. 

* Letter dated March 12, 1941, from the Pierpont Morgan Library. 

*R. W. P. de Vries, Amsterdam, 1928, no. 453: “J. A. Portail, Jeune femme en costume oriental mi-couchée. 
Pierre noire, sanguine et lavis d’aquarelle. 26.3 x 31.7 cm.”” Reproduced pl. XLII. 

* Dessins du Dix-Huitiéme Siécle, Paris, Jean A. Seligmann, 1935; no. 50: “J. E. Liotard, La Liseuse Allongée. 
Dessin au crayon noir et la sanguine, avec rehauts de pastel. 25.6 x 32.8 cm.” 

* Parker mentions that the Carcassonne drawing was called for unknown reasons “Une amie de Mme Chénier’’ 
while the one now in Parker’s collection “has been thought to represent the celebrated Maria Gunning.” 
® This - the drawing mentioned in Parker's article as having been “until recently in the possession of a 
London dealer.” 
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A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY COLLECTION 
OF PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


By HENRY and MARGARET OGDEN 


made by an Englishman is Richard Symonds’s list of the pictures he 

bought in Italy in 1650 and 1651. Symonds (1617-1695?) was by pro- 
fession a cursitor, an officer of the Court of Chancery. Throughout his life 
he was keenly interested in archaeological matters, such as heraldry, genealogy, 
architecture and topography. As a result of these interests he compiled many 
notebooks and diaries which are of great historical value. He was a royalist, 
and fought in the Civil War as a horseman in King Charles’s bodyguard. 
After the surrender of King Charles in 1646, Symonds was fined one-sixth 
of his estate (£295) for his adherence to the King. In January 1649 he left 
England for the Continent, reached Italy in September of that year, left Italy 
sometime after September, 1651, and is known to have been in England in 
December, 1652. 

The inventory of his prints and drawings is in a notebook (British Museum 
MS Harleian 943) devoted mainly to an account of his travels through France 
and Italy. Symonds evidently made the inventory of his pictures when he 
sent them home to England, in order to verify their safe arrival when he re- 
turned himself. He made two shipments of pictures, and the inventory falls 
into two corresponding parts (folios roov-11ov and 114r-116v in the MS.). 
The first part, made in May, 1651, lists the pictures he acquired in Rome 
during the first part of his stay in Italy. The second part, made subsequent 
to his journey in Northern Italy in the summer and autumn of 1651, lists 
prints and drawings bought chiefly in Venice and Padua. The inventory lists 
some 922 pictures, of which 797 are prints and 125 drawings. In addition 
there are six entries listing sketches and studio studies by Symonds himself. 

Symonds’s own taste was as yet largely unformed when he reached Italy in 
1649. None of his earlier notebooks show much interest in painting. His 
account of his journey through France, including his stay in Paris, has few 
references to pictures. While in Rome, he became a pupil of Giovanni Angelo 
Canini (1617-1666), a painter to whom Symonds may have been drawn by 
their common antiquarian interests. Presumably Symonds wished to improve 
his drawing in order to sketch more competently the antiquities he saw on 


[T= earliest known inventory of a collection of prints and drawings 
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Fig. 1. GIOVANNI ANGELO CANINI Fig. 2, GIOVANNI ANGELO CANINI, Drawing 
Portrait of Francesco Angeloni University of Oxford, Ashmolean Museum 
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Fig. 3. ORAZIO BORGIANI, The Dead Body of Christ 
Neu York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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his travels. Whatever his motive, he soon developed an enthusiast for pictures 
which was artistic rather than archaeological. Being in Rome and studying 
under Canini, he came to admire more than any other the work of “Roman” 
painters, i.e., painters of the tradition of Raphael and the Carracci rather than 
the Venetians or tramontane painters. He bought 135 prints after Raphael, 
73 after Agostino, Annibale, or Ludovico Carracci, 49 after Titian, 42 after 
Polydore da Caravaggio, 32 after Giulio Romano, 29 after Michelangelo, 
and 28 after Domenichino. He acquired 98 drawings and fourteen prints by 
his master Canini. He had no prints after Rubens, and Titian is the only 
Venetian whose works are well represented. In this his collection differs 
markedly from the earlier collections of paintings made by King Charles I, 
the Duke of Buckingham, and the Earl of Arundel, in which Venetian paint- 
ing was dominant and Flemish painting well represented. 

The proportion of landscapes in his collection is noteworthy. Slightly over 
one-seventh of the pictures are designated paese, and a few more are clearly 
landscapes from their descriptions. Landscape painting flourished in Rome 
in the mid-seventeenth century, and Symonds'’s taste reflects the influence of 
Rome and of his Roman master. Of the 98 drawings by Canini in his collection, 
60 are landscapes. Many of the prints after Titian are landscapes. There is 
one print by Claude, one by and another after Brill, and eight by Francesco 
Grimaldi. In this respect Symonds’s taste is clearly characteristic of the middle 
and later part of the century. The proportion of landscape in the great painting 
collections made in England before the Revolution was much lower. 

In his liking for landscape as well as in his preferences for painters, Symonds 
reveals a taste similar to that of his contemporary, John Evelyn. Evelyn was 
in Italy some six years earlier than Symonds, from October, 1644 to about 
July, 1646. Like Symonds he collected prints and drawings, but no record 
of his purchases is known. His Sculptura: or the History and Art of Chalco- 
graphy (1662) contains judicial remarks on all the well-known etchers and 
engravers of the preceding period, including most of the artists represented 
in Symonds’s collection. Evelyn corroborates Symonds’s judgment of artists 
for the most part, both of those whose reputation remains high today and of 
those whose fame was much greater then than now. Among the latter Symonds 
bought and Evelyn praised prints by Stefano della Bella, Cornelis Bloemaert, 
Cornelis Cort, Antonio Tempesta, Gabriel Perelle, and Francois Perrier (for 
his pictures of antiquities). Evelyn is enthusiastic about Annibale Carracci’s 
Christ of Caprarola, of which Symonds owned two prints. He speaks highly 
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of the prints in Ferrari’s Hesperides (1646), which Symonds owned. Such 
parallels could easily be multiplied, and they serve to show that Symonds’s 
artistic taste was characteristic of Englishmen of his generation. 

Symonds’s is the earliest English collection of prints and drawings of which 
we know the contents, but there were many earlier. Unfortunately little or 
nothing is known of them. Henry Peacham informs us that prints were sold 
over the counter in London in the early years of the century. In The Anatomy 
of Melancholy (1621) Robert Burton describes with characteristic zest the 
delight to be derived from prints. Edward Norgate’s “Miniatura” contains 
remarks praising the prints of Goltzius, Vorsterman, the Sadelers, and others. 
The Wilton House collection of prints is believed to have been begun early 
in the century, and Inigo Jones is said to have purchased pictures for it and 
for other collections. Both King Charles I and the Earl of Arundel owned 
prints. Print collecting was a conspicuous part of Renaissance culture, and 
there can be no doubt that many (perhaps hundreds) of Englishmen, both 
nobility and gentry, bought prints in London or on their tours of the Continent. 

During the second half of the century the collecting of prints and drawings 
in England increased greatly. But there is no information about any collection 
until the auction sales catalogues of the late 1680's and the 1690’s. And in 
these the information is usually indefinite. The Pinacotheca Archetiparum 
Imaginum (1689) and the sale catalogue of the Maitland sale (1690) list 
hundreds of prints, but mostly in large lots. One entry, for instance, is 
“Augustini, Annibalis, & Ludovici Carracciorum infinita.”” Symonds’s inven- 
tory is the only English document of the whole seventeenth century to describe 
the contents of such a collection so that we can know what was in it. 

Aside from those by his master Canini, Symonds acquired few drawings. 
Probably drawings were too expensive. Evelyn says that “the Original Draw- 
ings of the great Masters’ were owned by “the greatest Princes” and esteemed as 
jewels of greater value than ‘“‘Pearles and Diamonds.” Only four of Symonds’s 
drawings were by famous masters: “a ruind building 2 Trees” by Guercino; 
“Dio della Termine” by Pietro Testa; ‘‘2 birds” by Passarotti; and “Diana 
bathing” by Paolo Veronese. Twenty-three drawings are anonymous, and 98 
are ascribed to Canini. Perhaps it was customary to acquire drawings from 
one’s painting master; possibly they were a gift from Canini to a pupil 
he found personally congenial. Symonds states that the ten academy figures 
by Canini were a gift. We have not had the good fortune to locate any of 
the Canini drawings in Symonds’s collection. The drawing by Canini in the 
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Ashmolean Museum (a photograph of which (Fig. 2) was most generously 
sent us by Mr. K. T. Parker) does not exactly fit any of the descriptions in 
Symonds'’s list, and in spite of the “S” inscribed on it, we reluctantly conclude 
that the writing on it is by a later hand and the drawing not one listed by 
Symonds in this inventory. 

Symonds records that he paid 26 crowns for the pictures he bought in Rome; 
these were about four-fifths of the collection. Clearly the money value of his 
pictures was not great. In estimating the artistic quality of the prints, we may 
ignore the 108 prints of antiquities and the 31 of fish. Of the rest, 457 prints 
can be identified (many only tentatively) as reproductions of paintings or 
drawings, and 108 can be identified as original etchings or engravings. 85 
prints have not been identified. The prints reproducing paintings or drawings 
by famous masters constitute the heart of the collection. Since many of 
Raphael’s paintings were reproduced in prints more than once, it is not always 
possible to determine whether Symonds owned the best prints after Raphael 
or not. His prints after Titian were excellent, and we may suppose that those 
after Raphael and the other masters were likewise of high quality. Among the 
original prints many are of unquestioned excellence, as those by Callot, the 
Carracci, Diirer, Lucas van Leyden, and Ribera. 

A study of the identifications of Symonds’s prints in the notes reveals more 
fully the quality of the prints he collected. Many cannot be identified. The 
rest can be identified with varying degrees of probability. When Symonds 
gives both the engraver and the painter, the identification is usually certain. 
When he does not give the engraver’s name, and when only one print after 
the painting is known to have been made before 1650, the identification is 
fairly probable. When more than one print was made before 1650, the identi- 
fication can only go as far as a statement of the various possibilities. As the 
collection is mainly one of engravings and etchings, woodcuts and chiaroscuros 
are not usually listed among the alternate possibilities, unless the entry states 
that the picture is a woodcut or chiaroscuro or unless the only print known 
to have been made after the picture in question is a woodcut or chiaroscuro. 
Similarly, as the collection was made in Italy and consisted mostly of the 
work of Italian artists or of Northern artists who worked in Italy, the prints 
of Northern etchers and engravers are not listed among the possibilities, unless 
the entry mentions a Northern artist or unless the only known print after the 
painting in question is by a Northern etcher or engraver. Finally, there is 
sometimes the possibility that Symonds owned a copy rather than the original 
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print described. Although the notes occasionally mention well-known copies, 


we have made no attempt to list copies systematically. 
It will be seen that Symonds made some errors of ascription (e.g., in notes 
22, 56, 57, 68, 80, 213, 240), and identified some subjects wrongly, both 


religious and mythological (e.g., in notes 10, 26, 118, 214). But so far as 
we can tell, he was for his day a well-informed amateur collector of prints. 


The principal reference works used in identifying the prints, together with 
the abbreviations used in the notes, are: 


Andresen =A. Andresen, “Die chalcographischen Nachbildung der 
Gemilde und Zeichnungen des Nicolaus Poussin,” Archiv 
fiir die zeichnenden Kinste (ed. Robert Naumann), IX 


(1863), 237-362. 
B. = Adam Bartsch, Le peintre-graveur (Vienna, 1818-1821). 


de Vesme = Alexandre Baudi de Vesme, Le peintre-graveur italien, ouvrage 
faisant suite au peintre-graveur de Bartsch (Milan, 1906). 


D. = Eugéne Dutuit, Manuel de l’amateur d’estampes (Paris and 
London, 1888). 

Heinecken = K. H. von Heinecken, Dictionnaire des artistes dont nous avons 
des estampes (Leipzig, 1778-90). 


i. == Charles Le Blanc, Manuel de l’amateur d’estampes (Paris, 
1854-1888). 

Lieure = J. Lieure, Jacques Callot (Paris, 1927). 

N. == Georg Kaspar Nagler, Newes allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexicon 
(Munich, 1835-1852). 

NM. = Georg Kaspar Nagler, Die Monogrammisten (Munich and 
Leipzig, 1858-79). 

P. == Johann-David Passavant, Le peintre-graveur (Leipzig, 1860-4). 

PR. = Johann-David Passavant, Raphael D’Urbin et son pére Gio- 
vanni Santi, éd. francaise (Paris, 1860). 

Passer. = Luigi Passerini, La bibliographia di Michelangelo Buonarroti 
e gli incisori delle sue opere (Florence, 1875). 

R-D. = A. P. F. Robert-Dumesnil, Le peintre-graveur francais ou cata- 
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logue raisonné des estampes gravées par les peintres et les des- 
sinateurs de Vécole francaise, (Paris, 1835-1871). 
& == Hans Tietze and Erica Tietze-Conrat, ‘“Tizian-graphik,” Die 
graphischen Kinste n.s. Ill (1938), no. I, 8-17; no. 2, §2-71. 
von Lepel = Tauriscus Euboeus [pseudonym of Wilhelm Heinrich Ferdi- 
nand Karl, Graf von Lepel]}, Catalogue des estampes gravées 
d’aprés Rafael (Frankfurt, 1819). 


STAMPE COMPRATE IN ROMA’ 


1650 « 


RAFFAELE D’URBINO 


Libro di Psiche. 32 pieces. f.? 
Libro del Test: Vecchio tagl: da lanfranc &. 
34 pieces. 4.8 
La Galatea® 
Mariage of the Psyche 
2 of them® 
A Guishe* ¢ the feast 2 of them’ 
mercury carying Phyche [sic}® 
The other part of the feast.® 
Jupiter kissing Ganimede.*° 
in Vaticano 


The Schoole of Theology. 2 gt f.4 

The Schoole of Athens 2 gt f.2? 

Incendio del Borgo 1 gr f.28 

1 piece of on with man studying part of 
the Athens.** 

A Chiaroscuro of a Sepulcher & bookes: 
2 of them. f.2® 


Pernassus hill. f.1* 
Storie Sacre 
Testamento Vecchio 
Children of Israel & manna f.** 
Jacob & Esau—** 
Dreame of Joseph f.*® 
Cain slaying Abel f.?° 
2 Martering of a St afore the image of 
Jup. f.72 
Santa Cecelia casting away her goods*? 
Testamento Novo 
Resurrection in Arras large f.?8 
S Paul pr afore Athenians f.?4 
last Supper large f.?5 


1651 


Ascension at Pietro Montorio. fresh. f.?¢ 
Bearing the Crosse in Sicily the quadro f.?* 
A Pieta or dead body of Our Saviour®* 
Our Saviour preaching*® 

St John curing a stropjnato. f.*° 

C1... tongues — f.*2 

Ascension of the B. V. 4.5? 

Strage de i Innocenti. f.** 

miracle of loaves &c. large & old. f.* 
Moses striking the Rock. — f.*5 


Profane 


9 Muses. 4.°¢ 

Venus & Cupid on Dolphins. 4.7 

Silenus Drunke — 458 

an Antient bathing — f.** 

3 Virgins support an antient Vessel 4* 

Sposalitia S. Kath: Diana 2 pr 1 paper* 

Diana sola 4.*? 

Statue of bacchus in small** 

fEneas bearing Anchyses & Troy burning 
444 

The golden age Women & Gods & Rivers 
f.45 

A Rape cutt by Ainea Vico — f.* 

Rape of Helena. one fresh*? 

9 Muses large f.** 
Satyrs hees & shees dressing a Dio Ter- 
mine & Apollo fleaing 1 paper. f.* 
Niobe & all her children wounded. large 
£50 

A Battayle, high mountaynes behind it. 
f.51 

Battayle of the Romans, & a Triump [sic] 
of the R. 2 in one sheet*? 
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Hercules sitting & talking with 2 Women, 
& Liberalitatis & continentiae exem- 
plum 2 in 1 fol.** 

5 Booke of Boyes & Festoni. in Aras. f.5+ 

One naked, with a lyon by him, & ensigne 

in his hand for Mars — 4.55 


CARACIJ 
Sacre 

St Girolamo praying naked. f.5¢ 

St Gierolamo della Carita. worne f.57 

S Cecilia svenita. cap. S Luigi f.58 

Susanna & the 2 elders. f.5° 

S. Margarita.®° 

Madonna &c* 

S Francis di spousing the Cordoni. f.* 

the Woman of Samaria & Our S. f. fresh®* 

S Gierolamo cutt by An: f.% 

A Nativity. by An: in A forti 4% 

2 Dead body of Our Saviour painted at 

Caprarola 4° 

A Madonna of Ludovico*’ 

Madonna by An: & 2 bambini. . . Ann: 
man sua & 2 boyes alone by August: 
1 paper®* 

A S. M. Magdalena halfe body. An: man 
sua.®® 

S. M. Magd: whole body by An man sua’® 

St Joseph sitting & the V. by An: man 
sua. 4.7% 

Madonna 2 bamb: & S. Ann: by An: man 
sua"? 

S. Jos: M. & the babe going from Jeru- 
salem. by Lodo .. . 78 

A Mad: sitting under a Tree whole body. 


cutt by Bloemart. f 


An. f.*4 

Mad & S Jos: painted over a Dore by 
Lod.’5 

S Francis receiving the Stigmate f. by 
Aug’® 

Profane 

Triumph of Bacchus Gal: Farnese. f. il 

cutt™? 


Rogues wandering by Aug: f. 
Ventaglia: f. Aug: man sua‘® 
2 Schoene Celestiall. Schoene Terrestriall 
Gabriel Comicus 4"° 
22 Booke of 22 pieces of Venus & Cupid & 
Satyrs &c. want 2 the plumet & the Satyr 
chyavando as large as the paese 
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1 is of Venus Mars. cutt by An: him- 
selfe rare. rare, most rare®° 

19 pieces of designes for principianti by L. 
Rafaels head one — . . . 1 Giul.*? 


M. ANGELO. BUONAROTA 


Sacre 
6 large folios the Volta of the chappel in the 
Vatican®? 
His Judgment in 10 pieces besides 
his por... 88 
A Judgment alone old in one large 
£84 
A Pieta or the buriyng Our Saviour 
large f.85 
A Crucifix & the Citty of Jerusalem 
in prospect f.8¢ 
One in the Clouds by Cherubino. 
in Vatican’? 
2 bodyes striving. by Cherubino** 
4 Tombes at Florence large f.*® 
Tomb of the Pope. S Pietro in Vinc: f.% 
Moses Alone. f.* 
Resurrection. black. f. 


Profane 
Meleager killd by the bore. f.9? 
Rape of Ganimede. Troy in Prosp: f.°° 
Phaeton falling from heaven. f.%* 
His dreame large f.*° 
Titius eaten by the Vultur — f.% 
Phoenix in her neast. 4.97 


Vatican 


TITIANO 


Cutt in Wood f. 
3 Simie per minchionare Laocconti.** 
S Fran: Stimmate — % 
Cowes & milking.?°° 
S. Girolamo & the lyons.? 
Samson & Dalilah — 1°? 
The Nativity.1°° 
Divers Saints. togeather.?°* 


Sacre 

All the S's, £.15 
S. Peter Martyr. f.1°° 
S. Mary Magdalen ha body. f.*°7 
Martyring S. Stephen. f.2°8 

Profane 
Diana & her nymphes. large Paese. f.2°° 
Cyclops. f.1° 
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Fig. 7. RAPHAEL SADLER after PAUL BRILL, Harbor Scene 
New York Public Library 
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NO CARRACCI, St. Francis Receiving the Sti 


New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Fig. 9. AGOSTI 
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New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


MARCANTONIO RAIMONDI after RAPHAEL 
The Man with the Flag 
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S. George the Dragon & the lady. f.27 Cutt 
Titius eaten by the Vultur. f.*?# “ 
His owne Ritratto cutt by Aug: Car. f.178 
His owne Ritrat: & his M'** by Van dyke.**4 


Paese 
St John Bapt: Our Saviour large f.15 
Sheppards & sheep large cutt by himselfe in 
A. forti. f 
Satyrs & Trees rarest. cutt by himselfe. A f. 
f 116 
A Coppy of the Shep. & sheep. f.217 
Sheppards & sheep & Terraccie. 4 
Another of the like different. 4 
A coppy of the Wood, milking the Cow. f.118 
A Tondo large. Comended much by S. GA. 


CORREGGIO 


La Sposalitia di S K St Gierome & the V & 
babe large folio.?+® 

An Ecce 5 large figures in it demy bodyes cutt 
by Aug: Car. fresh?*° 

Volta of the Cupola of Parma 6 pieces f cutt 
by Sisto Bal: f.122 


JULIO ROMANO 
Sacre 
The Jewes leaving Our Saviour & the Woman 
alone accusd of Ad. large black f.## 
Divers Martyrs in torments in prison f.128 
Prisoners led in triumph in Arras. f.*4 


Profane 

The feast of the Gods painted in Mantoua.3 
large folios putt togeather. cutt by Diana. 
I p [d} 15 Julios — or lesse for it.1*5 

The Sun & divers Women & Satyrs cutt by 
GM?26 

La Presa di Carthagine. large f.12* 

Battayle black. large folio admirable original. 


f,128 


Roman battayle, one carying a dead body in 
f.129 

Mars & Venus & a Sacrifice of Satyrs. f.1%° 

A Sacrifice to Jupiter. f.1%4 

A Mountebanke with Snakes. f.1%? 

Sacrifice to Jupiter lesse f.1** 

Famine. f. cutt anew. not fresh. 

Mars sitting. Cupid by. 4.3% 

The Rivers in Ovid. 4. M. 

Rivers & Women. — 4. 





La Bataglia di Scipione — f. original . . . igne 
aM...™ 


BACCIO BANDINELLI 


Burning S Laurence large f. fresh original*** 
Strage delle Innocenti fresh. large folio*** 
His Accademy by night. f.** 

Another Accademy by night lesse f.*** 
Pittura, Scocltura & Architettura. f. 


BALDASSAR PETRUZZI DA SIENA 


Story of Rebecca 4 large pieces. f.1*° 

Kings of the East coming to worship Our 
Saviour. 6 large folios — cutt by Aug. Carr: 
aD...™ 

The Saetta divers figures & Paese large f. 

Hercules beating Vice from the Muses. little 
f.142 


G. MANTOUANO 


A Sea Battayle. black. large f.1** 

David killing Goliah. f. large** 

Hercules lying & large Paese of a Citty &c. 
f 145 

Vulcan & Venus. Invented by Perino. f.*#* 

Venus sitting & Vulcan behind her. 4*47 

a Rape. f.148 

Resurrection & Ascention. 4 of Julio Mant.** 

4 Statues severall of the Cardinal Vertues in 
small — 8. 


POLYDORO DA CARAVAGGIO 


Nativity. 2 large sheets.1°° 
8 Gods painted in chiaroscuro a Monte Caval 
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Saturne Sol 

Neptune Merucury {_ cutt & designed 

Pluto Jupiter by Golzius 

Vulcanus Bacchus 

Marius sitting & 2 soldjers coming to kill 
him?52 


Antient shipps & rowers. f.15* 

A story painted in Chiaro scuro at Bufalos 
Palace — f. 

2 Boyes with Festoni & Mascheri. 415+ 

Perillus putt into his Bull by the Emperour’** 

10 Vasi. cutt by Cherubin Alb:*5* 

2 folios of Knifes 

2 folios of Candlesticks 

14 Vasi antichi cutt by AE. V.1** 
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PAOLO VERONESE 


The Martyrdome of S“ Justina. 2 large sheets 
cutt by Aug: Car:*58 
The Martirdome of St Erasmus. f 


TINTORET 


The Passion of Our Saviour painted at S Roch 
in Venice cutt by Aug: Caratius: 3 sheets*®® 

St Gierolamo. folio*®° 

The Son of Jupiter & Charites 4.1% 

The Ascension of Our Saviour. Cutt by Sadler. 
4162 


TEMPESTA 


Roma Civitas. 8 sheets f.1** 

Battayle of the Jewes & Amalekites. 2 f. in 
Aqua forte black’* 

Battayle a Coates of armes with 4 bears feet 
aloft — in bolino f. 

A Caccia of the hart & bore large f cutt by 
himselfe in A fort: horseback?® 

A large paese of fishing — f.*** 

Bufalos h . . . e & dogs. 1 folio. 

Booke of horses. 30. 3 Giul. 4.167 


ANTIQUITATES ROMANAE 


Triclynio & 2 abed & howses. f. 
Temple of Janus f. 

Arco di Constantino large story cutt by 
Gio Mantouano f. 

6 pieces with writing at bottome their de- 
scription. — 4. designd by Fran: Perrier. 
Francese*** 

4 Tondi. 


4 pieces of those Bass Relievi of the Emp: 

in Campidoglio. also by Perrier 4*°° 

A Tumulo of Amazones in Campidoglio 

—f. 

The Emperours horses head in chiaroscuro 
Hercules of Farnese cutt by G Mant folio*”® 
Bull of Farnese. f. 

In Belvedere 
Statue of Antinooe f. 
Statue of Apollo — 4 
Statue of Nilus — 4 
A designe of the Torso: there — with the 

name in Greeke — 4 
Halfe of the Amphitheater of Colosseo. f. 
Story of the da feeding with her milke her 
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imprisond father — f. 

6 Paeses of old Rome cutt in Acq: forte folio. 

3 pieces of a Roman Triumph 

The antique Fresco in Aldobrandinos pa .. . 

Sacrifice a bas rilievo at Medicis palace large 
fol: ill cutt — 

S ...sses & Monte Cavallo with the prospect 
of Rome cutt by Villamena — f. 

Inside of S Peters church. 4 

3 designing the Ruines of Rome 4 

Other 2 designing the Ruines 4 

Booke of Gemma ded: to Angeloni 2 of 16 
folios. 32 pieces of stampes 

Sacrifice in Campo Marzo large f. 

2 Ovals in one sheet One of Mars & Venus 
the other of Pan — f. 

2 other in one sheet. lyon & horse fighting 

Cupid in a Chariott, 2 of the last. 

Silenus with a hog Skyn & Satyrs talking to a 
Woman, most rare cutt & designning much 
praised by SGA. 

View of the Settezonio fatto a Mano. 

Triump of Cupid, divers boyes 2 prints i f. 

4 Sea Gods in 2 folios, distinct prints 

a Satyr piping & dancing with 2 Women rare 
piece — 4 

Boyes upon Dolphins 4 


PAESE DI DIVERSI 


MUTIANO 


St Eustachio large f.17 
St Onuphrio large.*"? 


GIO FRANCESCO BOLOGNESE from the 
designe of Annibal Caraccio*’® 

1 3 persons at dice. f. 2 of them*"* 

2 a St alone — f 2 of them?”5 

3 2 persons discoursing. — f.17¢ 

4 2 persons sitting under a Tree backs to- 
wards us. large sheet — 177 

5 a Rock & a bote below. 4.178 


PAOLO BRILL 

A fellow on horseback & high rocks cutt by 
himselfe in A. forte — little f.1"® 

Another of his Cutt by Raphael Sadler. in 
Acqua forti. a haven, comended by SGA.1*° 


INCERTI 


Venus & Cupid a bridge & buildings in View 
under it. large fol — 











A haven & botes old Tree f. 

a feast under building Prodigal son Milles in 
prospect — f 

A Greyhound & haire among the wods 4 

a solitary wood & 2 passengers’. Van lockom 4 

A highway & passage of a Cart by Mon- 
taigne**? 

2 paire of lovers & other dancing naked in a 
Ring. 2 of them 4 — 

Gobbo. a Madonna St Joseph & the babe cutt 
in A forte — f.18? 

Dominichinos at Frascati ill cutt 
Apollo fleaing the... f.8* 

Rafaelino da Reggio the Agony in the garden 
ai 

Strada cutt by Galle, the Samaritan 4 

Sadeler 2 paesini in 1 paper 4 

Pisa Citty in Prospect by Ste. della Bella — f. 

Perelle a Winter & Snow, in it the Nativity 
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FATTO A MANO 

Guercino a ruind building &c 2 Trees 

Pietro Testa, Dio della Termine 

Sig* Generoso, one in Lapis Rosso 
Another in ynke, skizzed onely 


MANTEGNA 
Our Saviours triumph over hel, or Purgatory 
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Bacchus with 4 others — 4. 


DANIEL DA VOLTERRA 


Taking our S. from the Crosse painted at Tr° 
di Monte — f.1%¢ 

halfe of the Same in a larger f.**7 

Boyes dancing in a Ring 


DOMINICHINO ZAMPIERI 


4 Tondi in the Chap: at S. Silvesters.1** 

A Booke of 22 folios cutt by Barriere of the 
Villa Aldobr: at Frascati wherein are all his 
Paeses there — f.18® 


ZUCCHARI 

La Calumnia di Federico cutt by Cort** 
La Nativita per Tadeo. f.2% 

Christo morto per Tadeo f.**? 


AENEA VICO 
Rape of Helen — f.1%8 


A Woman burning a mans pr fine story in 
Virgl — f.2% 


FR: BOL: cy 
4 Storyes in this 
forme cutt by Geo: 
Manto in 2 sheets.* 
Another in a Oval. cutt by the same.*** 


PIETRO DA CORTONA 

2 Storyes painted at fountayne Bleau one of 
soldjers & horses, the other one caryed 
away — 4. 

2 storyes one a Sacrifice the other at King 
angry.inC...C... le —— ill cutt— 


SOAVIO 


large story of St Peter. f.1%7 
A Single body in a sheet — lazarus 4'** 


GUIDO RENI 

Aurora painted in Fresco at Monte Cavallo, 
cutt by Guercino 2 sheets f.*** 

S. Francesco praying Cutt by Bloemart**° 

2 bambinos Our Saviour & S John cutt by 
Guido himselfe — 4.2% 

A Madon, & babe asleep in Oval. f.?° 


BOOKE OF THE HESPERIDES** 

Pietro Cortona Guido Reni 

Fran: Albano. Nich: Poussino 

Domenico Zamper: Fr: Romanelli 

Jo Lanfranchi And: Zacchi — 
8 pieces. f. 


SINGLE STORIES & PIECES 


Sacre 
Strage dell’ Innocenti large sheet. 
Luca D’Hollanda Our Saviour led to be 
shown &c f.?% 
Jacobus Parmensis. Beheading of St J. f. 
Fran: Salviati the Salutation at the Temple of 
the 2 maryes. large story. cutt by G. M.?% 
Julio Clovio St Pauls beaten from his horse 
large story — f.2°¢ 
Rafaelino da Reggio. last Supper. 
St. Peter Sinking & the Ship. f. 
Guercino, Our Saviour giving the Keyes to S* 
Peter — f. 
Andrea del Sarto S Joseph & the V.... ing.. 
Cain killing Abel — f. 
Alberto Durero. S. Girolamo. 47°" 
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e Our Saviour & the Saints in the Clouds the 
Resurrection — 4708 
Lambertus St John pr in the Wildernes 
Jo. Lanfranchi. S. Bennet & 2 of the order. 4 
Borgiani, the dead body of Our Saviour in 
scorcio — 470° 
A Bas Rilievo of the Ritratto of St Helen 
A Piece of a Nativity, a Mano 4 
Nativity by Maturino da Siena. f.?1° 
Profane 
Pietro Testa. Hectors Body drawne about Troy 
— f.211 
Poussino. Mars & Venus. f.?1? 
. . . Rape of the Sabines large f.*1* 
Giving of Keyes to an Emperour. large 
sheet — good?" 
Albano Conclusion of Atlas. f.225 
Spanioletto. Bacchus. fatt. f.?+¢ 
. . « Rossi. a large Baccanalia. f.217 
Baroccio. Burning of Troy cutt by Aug: 
Caracii — f.?28 
Giostra in Piazza Navona. 
Hercules fighting with the Lyon 4. 
A Catafalco of the K of France f. 
Contention of Apollo & the Muses f. 
Perillus & his Bull — 4779 
Woeriot <the Wife of Asdrubal casts her- 
selfe into the flames — 4??° 


A Aneas bearing Anchyses — 4 

Venus in a fountayne, & Roses — 4 

Virgins shooting at one fastned to a Tree — 4 
Bonasone — ?*1 

Le blonde 3 Carying Cupid 4 

Ritratto of the Duke D. Angolesme. 4 

A Broken Conclusion with Circular pillars 
folio — 

A head well cutt. in brasse — 4 

a Giostra at Siena. 8. 

The Roman in prison suckled by his da: 8 

Passarotti; with a Pen 2 birds 

A feast of the Gods on the sea in small 4t° 

Sacrifice to Priapus. f. 

Buildings 

Andrea Anconu. Howses & Gardens f. 

Callot a Schene of Prospects f. 
Part of a Citty. 4??? 

A Well, & the View into 2 streets 4 

One a horseback by Ruines. 8 

the 4 Seasons of the Year with their Tri- 
umphes. in small — 4 pieces 
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2 Pieces of Anotomy. one Printed having 3 
figures. 4— other with a Pen— 2 legs & 
thighs 

Caprarola — 2 f.1G. 

8 mirabilia del mondo. 4. 2 Giul: 

5 pieces of Monuments of the Kings of France 
part of a booke dedicated to the Emp. f. 

Fishes. 8 leaves of them — 

Suma Totalis 

All the aforementiond Stampe cast up I paid 
26 Crownes — 4 Jul: & half 5 mor. 6 giul: 


SSR GIO. ANGELO CANINIO 
Stampe 


A Conclusion of the Muses & Jupiter. f.? 

3 Frontispieces of the libro del Aguglia f. 
one I gave lord St John — 

2 Frontispieces of Geo: Vasari — 4.224 

Ritratto of Sigt Francesco Angeloni cutt in 
Acqua forte by SG A. & given me by Sig* 
Francesco — 25 

horse running — in small 

Conclusion of Tivoli. 2 sheets 

Two Frontispieces of Kirkeros booke??¢ 

Frontispiece dedicated to the Emperour??? 

2 Frontis: ded. to the Duke of Savoy. 

Heads. pieces of Accademyes & Accademyes 

A sheet full both sides 2 paeses & 2 ignudies 
sbozzed — f. 

Divers old heads one side, & an Accademy the 
other 

3 large heads in Lapis Rosso — f. 

A Degradation — in a whole sheet f. 

Hands & Armes in Rosso, one side, & the 
Piazza of the Pal: di Strozzi other — f. 

Device of the Nosegay — f. 

Cazzi 

Paeses in Lapis Rosso, folio. 


A Great Tree, & little town in prosp: 
3 Trees & hills prospect, Terracciom... 
An Ivy Tree, & bote River 
A Spreading Tree & Terraccio — 
a Scizzo of a Tree 
A Piramid, & Trees. in Carta piccora. 
A Broken Tree, done in the Accademy. 
Another with Mountayne & Terraccio 
2 in one sheet thin paper — 

Paesi in Folio in Inchiostro 
A Tree alone — 
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A Scizzo of that at St Martino — 
Many Trees & hills full of Trees, persons 
going downe hill — 
A Noble building & Trees in Carta pecora 
2 Trees & divers people & 2 heads & old 
A Monke under a Rock & highway by 
A Tree & water ded. G. Fre: 
maniera di frondeggiare di diversi Albre 
ha: a Tree alone & 2 Trees top of hill. —a 
banke — had of Ottavio. 
Paese in inchiostro of thick paper 
whole leaves 
2 hills & a Castle & people passing betw: 
a highway & trees top of the hill. 
A lontananza — 
both sides 
one has a head with Trees & boughs for 
haire &c—a great Tree by. other side 
2 broken Trees 
Thin paper both sides. one a Tree & hill 
other highway & high Trees 
halfe leaves 
2 heads one side the other full face 
a village & botes by the sea — 
a Winter paese — 


Paeses in Lapis Rosso. 4*° & lesse 

a Seat top of the hills. mountaynes behind 
Trees & water below — 

a countrey fellow riding to market betw: Trees 

Spreading Tree & a Citty in lontananza — 

2 Trees &c on Venice paper. 

A Rock & passage thorough it — 

The delicate Tree in lapis rosso & lontananza 
— on the same paper a piramid 

a fellow leanirig over a wall looking into gar- 
den — 8. 

2 broken Trees — 8 

a little paese the 1 he showed me, — 8 

that w° he Cutt in Acqua Forte — Ovale 

Paese in Inchiostro in .4*. &cc 

one leafe has on 3 sides something. Valley & 
Trees — & hills excellent alone 
a hill & banke by it, Trees low above 
3 side broken pieces & distance — 

a hill full of Trees 
the other part of the leafe 4 or 5 heads & 

some Trees 

a hill & river by. & some of my writing on it 

5 of his hands [&] heads & ruined building 
on thin paper 


In Carta pecora long & little Trees & Water & 
hills excellent 

building & Trees & 2 old men — 

a Castle & wall. on a hill. Trees below 4 

a Castle in Water. 4 

a Dio Termine & Trees behind 

a Castle & lontananza — 4 

Willow Trees & water — 4 

an arch, & old ruines — 4 


Little scraps — in inchiostro 


Building with statues above: br paper 

broken Tree br paper 

many Trunkes of Trees. — 

Trunke of a Tree 

High wood & under wood & high rooft build- 
ing 

a little head — 

a Paese. o 2 Trees neare, 2 at distance 

a small paese. 2 people, &c. rare — 

upon printed paper. S Francis praying 

Trees & buildings 

a little Tree alone. 

Ciampelli’s maniera di frondeggiare 

Cipresses & building &c. 

2 little trees in lapis Rosso. 


Heads 


In a leafe thick paper. one old man in lap... 
Rosso, on the same 2 heads of old men in 
ynke — a paese below — 4. 

Abrams head afone — 4. 

a Satyrs head side face 4 

a black full face — 4 

a full face & side face. & Trees — 4 

3 young faces. & Trees 4. old men 

old mens heads & Jes: & paese belw. 4 

a head alone br paper — 

old face & long beard & Mr Fre. side fa... 
both in one sheet 4 — 

Skizzo of 4 or 5 faces in one head. 

2 faces in br paper. paesino aloft 

2 faces & bottle & glasse. 

one face & m.... qu... 

full face with his writing crosse it — 

side faces & scratches of above 

2 faces. in little — 

a side face in lapis R. br paper. 

A Ritratto by memory of S J V. & scratches 

Accademyes Atti of severall modellys — 
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he gave 28 APf 1651 
Rosso 
1 one of Reale sitting a Skiena 1648 
2 one standing leaning on a staffe Antonio 
3 Joseppe sitting — 1649 
1650. left hand holds his leg 
4 Joseppe sciza sfumerie 


Terra negra, or lapis nero 
1 Antonio one that dos posare — 
2 Joseppe sitting on a rock leaning on his 
right hand 
3 sitting laying his right hand on his 
thigh — 


Chiaroscuro on blew paper. 
1 a Busto of Joseppe 
2 one standing upright lifting his left arme 
3 a Skiena sitting 


1 Chiaroscuro giallo leaning on his left hand 


Toto 10 
R S 
56 od pieces 
Paese cop: daSG A. 15 
2 sotto in Su: Cleopatra, boy & Picole — story 
of AEneas — 
7 heads in lap: Rosso & S J W. picts 
Prospettiva. 8 pieces of my learning by S.G. A. 
49 Atti del. . . 1650 


[Prints and Drawings Bought Chiefly in Bo- 
logna, Venice, and Padua, 1651. Folios 
114r-116v.} 


STAMPE 
TIZIANO 


Pharaone cutt in wood 12 sheets??* 
Abram sacrific: Isaac — in wood??® 
12 Emp: & Empresses?*° 
Anuntiation a S Salv: a Venetia?*? 
A Paese of Sheppards 

2 old paeses cutt in Wood?*? 

Venus cutt in wood?5* 

S Francis first cutt in wood?** 

2 S George & Saturne 2 pieces in wood 
Danae asleep in a golden shower?** 
Flora lately cut by Picini?*¢ 
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M ANGELO 


2 figures painted in the Vatican cutt by Cheru- 
bino?* 

Madonna & Pieta in stone in S Peters?** 

A Woman holding a booke painted > 
the Chap at the Vat — 259 

Leda & the Swan?*° 


RAFAEL 


Tobias & the Angel. f.?4 

A taking downe from the Crosse painted in a 
Citty of Italy f.?4? 

2 boyes on Dolphins 

fishing of a whale & divers bodyes 

S Gierome — old stampe?** 

St Paul an originale stampe?** 

A Resurrection little piece?** 

Rape of a Sabine. 1 livre?*¢ 


CORREGGIO 


A Madonna § Jos: f: dedicated to the P nuntio 
at Venice Brucio sculp:?47 

A Mad: sitting aloft & divers saints about her 
— f. old stamp?** 

Sposalitio di S Kath: ded: to Guidiccioni who 
has the original?*® 

Another Spos: cutt by Sisto.?5° 

Madonna della steccata a Parma 


TINTORETO 


La festa in Cana: painted in the Refectory at 
the Crociferi at Venice — 25+ 

X*° morto cutt by Aug: Car, painted in St Gio: 
& Polo — 5? 

Xt at supper cutt by G. Sadeler.?58 

the 3 graces & Mars cutt by?** 

the 3 graces & Mercury by?®5 \ avg Cer 


CARATIJ 


a Spiritate. by Lud: Car. in f. 

The Crowning of Our Saviour by Lud. f.?5¢ 

Nativity of Annibal. cutt by Justus Sadeler in 
A. forte?5? 


JULIO ROMANO 
Venus & Mars, a paese of a Sacrifice of Satirs 
—_ 258 


Nativity of the B Virg: f.25° 
Fight betw: the Horatij & Curiatij.?°° 





PORDENONE 
4 figures painted aloft a fresco? 


PARMIGIANO 

1 Ritratto of Ch: 5. & brave Conpaniment — 

2 Beheading St Peter & St Paul in Chiaroscuro 
— 262 

3 Potifars Wife?* 

4 Fortuna 


DIVERSI 


a Baccante large long folio. rather Triomfo 
di bacco 

a death sceleton 

Salviati a Madonna large — 

Joseph wife & Joseph 

Pietro Testa a Temple &c.?** 

Georgione a story of Italy cutt by himselfe. 
— 265 

D. Julio Clovio a Pieta f.26 

Poussino a Nativity f.2¢* 

Zeloti a Sacrifice. f.?6* 

Pietro Cortona a Sacrifice at S Bibiana — °° 

Hercules, & the snakes 

Orpheus & the beasts?"° 

Spagnoletto, fleaing a Martir?™ 

old Sacrifice, being ornament to a coppy of 
Verses in Doctor — 

delivers the Virgin & prospect of Venice — 

old fashiond buildings 

Luca D’Hollanda 2 fathers in small 

A story of Job 

a Rustica Boloniensis 

Madonna & prospect of Bologna Citty 

A Ritratto of Aldobr. 

23 leaves of Fish — 

a Capucines Ritratto — 

4 Sheets of the line of the Howse of Austria 
—— 

Avvertimenti alti Sacerdoti per Cacel: della 
messa — 

4 Sheets of the figure of the S** according to 
the 12 months 

Papafava 2 Catafalcos 4 sheets 

Divers in Hell by Bertelly old piece — f.?78 

Our Saviour a boy embracing his Crosse — 
small 


GEORGIO MANTOVANO 


Mars & Venus invented by Theodore Ghisi.?** 
Apollo & the Muses fresh & faire f.27 


TEMPESTA 


La Piazza a Torino. large f.?"* 
a Caccia of the Lions on horseback?"* 


PAOLO FARINATI VERONESE 
The painting in the Refectory at Venice. 
Boyes bearing the Crosse?"* 


GUERCINO DA CENTO 


S Paul ha: figure.?7* 
St Peter accusd by the Woman — 2° 


PERINO DEL VAGA 
3 Saints cutt by Bonason.?** 


ANDREA MANTEGNA 


Mars & 3 Women. 
Mars & Venus in small — 


ALBERTO DURERO 


the B V & S Joseph & faire buildings & stayres 
in prospective — 282 

a dead child in prospective & deaths heads*** 

A Putta robing a child 


PAESES 


An angel by one holding a fish & rocky 
countrey 

Lorrain boates & people — 2% 

delabelli Jacob going before Joseph?*5 

Visher — 

A Dutch countrey towne in small?** 

2 prospects of Paris by Callot?** 

An excellent Venetian one with Gundalos & 
Trees by D B78* 

Savery. the Alpes cutt by Sadeler*® 

Breughel 2 cutt by Sadeler?#° 


GUIDO RHENI 

La fortuna flying?®* 

the maid with S Gio Baptists head?* 
A Madonna — 


DISEGNI & PAESE A MANO 

Schizzo people burying the dead 

a Sacrifice & the bodyes like Andrea Man- 
tegna — 

Bearing of a dead body 

Galleyes 

Diana bathing by Paolo Ver. 

A Rock & paese. 
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Great expression of fear. hin dan tine ANTICHITA DI ROMA 
Galley & ct into the Sea— 
ee ee A Sea fight of Hercules 


An ecce huomo & a Madonna halfe fig: 

A paese of Trees Grove & Sea — Laoocoon & his 2 sons — at Belveder good 

6 pieces with blew shadow old stamp ; , 
2 sheets of an old Sacrifice from the Bassi 


4 or 5 ugly faces 
a paese of an old house & Terraccie 
The brethren of Joseph putting him into the 


well — 


relieve.— 
a Bass R. of soldjers 
one of forcing away a Woman 


A Basso relievo long in yellow Chiaroscuro — A Sacrifice by B. P. cutt — in Acqua forte — 298 
A bass relievo of soldjrs given me by Sig* Front of an old Temple in Rome 
Gilberto — 9 pieces in all — 


1. The following principles of transcription have been followed in transcribing the manu- 
script. The spelling, punctuation and capitalization of the manuscript have been retained, except 
that initial » for the vowel ‘“‘u” and medial # for the consonant “v” have been changed to u 
and v respectively. The symbol y, from earlier Thorn, has been transcribed th. Conventional con- 
tractions have been expanded but other abbreviations have not, except in a few special cases. 
The spacing is essentially that of the manuscript, but minor changes have been made for the 
sake of clarity and space-saving. 

We wish to thank Miss Alice Newlin, Associate Curator of the Department of Prints in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, for her invaluable help in identifying many of 
the prints. We are also grateful to Mr. A. E. Popham, Keeper of Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum, Mr. Hugh Edwards, Assistant Curator of Prints and Drawings in the Art 
Institute of Chicago, and Mrs. H. D. Allen, Assistant Curator of Paintings in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, for their kind assistance. 

2. A series of 32 engravings by the Master of the Die and Agostino Veneziano of drawings 
related to Raphael’s frescoes in the Chigi (now Farnesina) Palace, B., XV, 211 ff., 39-70. 

3. 34 engravings from the Historia del Testamenta Vecchio by Giovanni Lanfranco and Sisto 
Badalocchio, a series of engravings of Raphael’s frescoes in the Loggias of the Vatican, 1607 
(5th ed. 1638), B., XVIII, 345 ff., 1-28, and 354 ff., 1-23. 

4. Apparently a spelling for “a Chigi,” since the phrase is so placed as to apply to six prints 
of frescoes in the Chigi Palace. The letters are clearly written. 

5. A print of Raphael's fresco Galathea in the Chigi Palace. By 1650 there were the following 
prints of this fresco: (1) an engraving by Marcantonio Raimondi, B., XIV, 262, 350, (2) later 
copies of this engraving, ‘bid., 350-1; (3) an engraving by Hendrik Goltzius, 1592, B., III, 
82, 270; and (4) an etching by Francois Perrier, von Lepel, 58, 24a. 

6. Two prints, probably of Raphael’s fresco The Assembly of the Gods in the Chigi Palace. 
It is not clear whether Symonds owned two different prints of this fresco or two copies of the 
same print. By 1650 there were the following prints of this fresco: (1) an anonymous engraving 
ascribed to Giovanni Jacopo Caraglio, B., XV, 89, 54; (2) later copies of this engraving, von 
Lepel, 240, 32; and (3) two different etchings by Perrier, R-D., VI, 173-4, 31 and 33. 

7. Two prints, perhaps identical, probably of Raphael's fresco in the Chigi Palace The 
Marriage of Cupid and Psyche. The second entry below, ‘‘the other part of the feast,” implies 
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that Symonds owned at least one reproduction consisting of two prints, each from a separate 
plate. The only such print of this fresco produced before 1650 is an anonymous two-plate en- 
graving, 1545, B., XV, 43, 14. The single-plate prints of this fresco produced before 1650 
are: (1) an anonymous engraving ascribed to the Master of the Die, B., XV, 210, 38; and (2) 
two different etchings by Perrier, R-D., VI, 174, 32 and 34. 

8. A print of Raphael’s fresco of this subject in the Chigi Palace: either (1) an engraving 
by Caraglio, B., XV, 86, 50, or (2) an etching by Perrier, R-D., VI, 172, 26. 

9. See note 7 above. 

10. Probably an engraving of a drawing related to Raphael’s fresco Jupiter kissing Cupid 
in the Chigi Palace: either (1) that by Marcantonio, B., XIV, 256, 342, or (2) that by 
Cherubino Alberti, 1580, B., XVII, 83, 100. The engraving Jupiter enamored of Ganymede 
by the Master of the Die after a drawing formerly ascribed to Raphael (B., XV, 201, 25) 
does not show Jupiter kissing Ganymede. 

11. Probably one of the large two-plate engravings of Raphael’s Disputa: (1) that by 
Giorgio Ghisi, 1552, B., XV, 394, 23; (2) that by Gasparo Osello, 1565, PR. II, 75-6, 57; 
or (3) that by Giovanni Battista Cavalieri, ibid. 

12. Probably one of the large two-plate engravings of Raphael’s School of Athens: (1) 
that by Giorgi Ghisi, 1550, B., XV, 394, 24; or (2) that by Gasparo Osello, von Lepel, 200, 
1; or (3) that by Cavalieri, PR., II, 79-86, 59. 

13. An anonymous engraving of Raphael's Incendio, B., XV, 33, 6. 

14. An engraving of the group of Pythagoras from Raphael's School of Athens by Agostino 
Veneziano, 1523, B., XIV, 366, 492. 

15. Two prints, perhaps identical, of Raphael’s Placing of the Works of Homer in Achilles’ 
Tomb, a painting in grisaille in the Stanza della Segnatura of the Vatican: either the engraving 
by Marcantonio, B., XIV, 168, 207, or one of the later copies of this engraving, ibid. 

16. An engraving of Raphael’s Parnassus: either that by Sébastien Vouillemont, R-D., IX, 
201, 46; or that by Marcantonio, B., XIV, 200, 247. 

17. An engraving by Agostino Veneziano of a drawing formerly ascribed to Raphael, B., XIV, 
10, 8. 

18. Probably an engraving of Raphael's Isaac Blessing Jacob (with Esau in the background) 
by Agostino Veneziano, 1522-4, B., XIV, 7, 6. 

19. Probably either of two engravings: (1) that by Nicolas Beatrizet, 1541, R-D., IX, 
136, 2; or (2) an anonymous engraving, B., XV, 10, 5. 

20. Probably either of two prints of a drawing formerly ascribed to Raphael: (1) an etching 
by Perrier, R-D., VI, 171, 20; or (2) an engraving by Beatrizet, 1540, sbid., IX, 137, 1. 

21. The Martyrdom of St. Cecilia (formerly identified as St. Felicity), an engraving by 
Marcantonio of a Raphael drawing, B., XIV, 104, 117. Cf. PR., II, 227-8, 208. 

22. Probably an engraving by Reinier van Persyn of Domenichino’s fresco St. Cecilia Giving 
her Goods to the Poor, in S. Luigi dei Francesi in Rome, 1646, N., XI, 132, 17. Symonds was 
perhaps confused by the fact that Guido Reni’s copy of Raphael's St. Cecilia is the altarpiece 
in the chapel of S. Luigi containing Domenichino’s St. Cecilia frescoes. 

23. Probably either of two engravings of drawings related to the Resurrection in Raphael's 
second series of Vatican tapestries: (1) an anonymous engraving, 1575-6, PR., II, 222, 201 and 
von Lepel, 116, 47; or (2) an engraving by Cherubino Alberti, 1628, B., XVII, 58, 24. 

24. An engraving by Marcantonio of a drawing for a tapestry of Raphael's first Vatican series, 
B., XIV, 50, 44; or one of the later copies of this engraving, PR., II, 202-3, 194. 

25. Probably either (1) an engraving of a Raphael drawing by Marcantonio, B., XIV, 33, 
26; or (2) one of the later copies of this engraving, von Lepel, 105-6, 27; or (3) an engrav- 
ing of Raphael's fresco in the Loggias of the Vatican by Cavalieri, 1572, PR., II, 184, 172. 

26. Probably an engraving of Raphael’s Transfiguration at S. Pietro Montorio in Rome: 
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probably either (1) an anonymous engraving, 1538, B., XV, 19, 9; or (2) that by Cornelis 
Cort, 1573, PR., 11, 290-98, 241; or (3) that by Michelangelo Marelli, 1602, #bid.; or (4) an 
anonymous engraving of a drawing related to Raphael's painting, B., XV, 187, 6. It is curious 
that Symonds should have been in error as to the subject of such a celebrated picture. 

27. An engraving by Agostino Veneziano of a painting by Raphael formerly in the church 
of S. Maria della Spasimo in Palermo, 1517-9, B., XIV, 34, 28; or one of the later copies of 
this engraving, von Lepel, 107, 32 and PR., II, 246. 

28. Perhaps an engraving by Marcantonio of a Raphael drawing, B., XIV, 40, 34; or one 
of the later copies of this engraving, von Lepel, 109 ff., 36 and PR., II, 468, 330. Early prints 
of a number of entombment scenes which might be regarded as ‘‘Pietas” in the broadest sense 
of the term are described in von Lepel, 111-116. 

29. Probably an engraving by Marcantonio, B., XIV, 51, 45. Precisely what episode is repre- 
sented in this print is a matter of controversy (see PR., II, 571, 27), but the general subject 
could be appropriately described as “Our Saviour preaching.” 

30. Perhaps a print of St. Peter and St. John Healing a Cripple in Raphael's first series of 
Vatican tapestries; see von Lepel, 120, 60 and PR., II, 197-8, 189. 

31. An engraving of Raphael’s Pentecost ascribed to Caraglio, B., XV, 70, 6; or a later copy 
of this engraving, von Lepel, 120, 59. 

32. An engraving by the Master of the Die, B., XV, 188, 7; or a later copy of this engrav- 
ing, PR., II, 572, 28. 

33. An engraving by Marcantonio, B., XIV, 21, 20; or one of the later copies of this engrav- 
ing, PR., II, 563, 8 and P., VI, 12, 9. Bartsch and Passavant disagree as to which print (B., 18 or 
20) is the original by Marcantonio and which the copy. 

34. A large engraving in two plates by Cavalieri of a drawing formerly ascribed to Raphael, 
von Lepel, 101, 22 and PR., II, 567, item g. 

35. Perhaps an engraving by Georges Reverdy, 1531, B., XV, 466, 2; possibly Moses Striking 
the Rock by Giovanni Battista Franco, B., XVI, 118, 2. 

36. Perhaps an anonymous engraving of a Raphael drawing of the upper portion of the 
Parnassus, PR., Il, 77-79, 57; or possibly the series of Muses engraved by Marcantonio, ap- 
parently after drawings of his own invention, B., XIV, 211 ff., 265-273. 

37. An engraving by Marco Dente da Ravenna, B., XIV, 244, 324. 

38. Perhaps The March of Silenus, an engraving by Agostino Veneziano of a drawing of 
ancient sculpture formerly ascribed to Raphael, B., XIV, 192, 240. 

39. Perhaps an engraving by Caraglio of a drawing ascribed to Giulio Romano, B., XV, 91, 56. 

40. An engraving by Marcantonio of a drawing by Raphael, B., XIV, 363, 489; or one of 
the later copies of this engraving, #bid., 489 A and B and 490. 

41. Presumably two engravings, one of St. Katharine and the other of St. Verediana, by 
Cornelis Cort (N., III, 127), printed on a single sheet of paper. 

42. Perhaps an engraving by Marcantonio of a drawing ascribed to Francia, B., XIV, 206, 255. 

43. Perhaps an anonymous engraving of an anonymous drawing of an ancient statue of 
Bacchus, B., XIV, 232, 308; or possibly La Petite Vendange, an engraving of a Raphael drawing 
of an ancient bas-relief by Marcantonio, B., XIV, 231, 306; or one of the later copies of the 
Marcantonio engraving, von Lepel, 245, 44. 

44. An engraving by the Master of the Die of a Raphael drawing of a portion of the Incendio, 
B., XV, 224, 72; or a later copy of this engraving, PR., II, 158-61, 116. 

45. Probably The Judgment of Paris, an engraving by Marcantonio of a drawing formerly 
ascribed to Raphael, B., XIV, 254, 339; or one of the later copies of this engraving, von Lepel, 
236, 21. 

46. A print of a drawing, Tarquin and Lucretia, formerly ascribed to Raphael, engraved by 
Agostino Veneziano and later retouched by Aenea Vico, B., XV, 287, 15. Apparently Symonds 
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purchased another copy of this print on his Northern journey. See note 246 below. 

47. Two prints, perhaps identical, of an engraving by Marcantonio, B., XIV, 170, 209; or 
one of the later copies of this engraving, von Lepel, 225, 1. Symonds’s notation “‘one fresh” 
may refer to one print as a recent copy or retouched state of the Marcantonio engraving or as 
being in fresh condition. 

48. Perhaps an engraving by Giulio Sanuti of the Muses from Raphael’s Parnassus, constituting 
the third section of a three-plate engraving portraying The Judgment of Marsyas. The other two 
sections of the engraving are after an anonymous painting formerly in the Litta collection. 
See PR., II, 77-79, 57 and N., XIV, 523, 649. 

49. Apparently two engravings by the Master of the Die printed on a single sheet: (1) 
The Sacrifice of Priapus, an engraving of a drawing by Giulio Romano formerly ascribed to 
Raphael, B., XV, 203, 27, and (2) an engraving of Raphael’s Vatican fresco, Apollo and 
Marsyas, ibid., 206, 31. B., ibid., also lists later copies of both prints. 

50. An engraving by Philipp Galle after Giulio Romano, L., II, 265, 116. 

51. Presumably one of the single-plate engravings of Raphael's Battle of Constantine: probably 
either (1) that by Giulio Bonasone, 1544, B., XV, 134, 84, or (2) that by Pierre Woeiriot, 
R-D., VII, 95, 208. 

52. Apparently two engravings by the Master of the Die printed on a single sheet: (1) 
The Victory of Scipio over Sifax and (2) Scipio's Triumph, both after drawings formerly ascribed 
to Raphael, B., XV, 225-6, 73 and 74. 

53. Apparently two engravings after Giulio Romano printed on a single sheet: (1) Young 
Hercules Listening to the Proposals of Virtue and Vice by Adamo Sculptor, B., XV, 425, 26, 
and (2) Scipio Africanus by Diana Sculptor, sbid., 446, 33. The latter print is inscribed 
“Liberalitatis et Continentiae Exemplum.” 

54. A series of five engravings by the Master of the Die of a series of Papal tapestries ascribed 
to Raphael, B., XV. 206, 30 and 208, 32-35. There are various later editions of this series. 

55. An engraving by Marcantonio of a drawing formerly ascribed to Raphael (Fig. 8), B., 
XIV, 357, 481; ora later copy of this print, #bid., 482. 

56. Probably an engraving by Agostino Carracci, B., XVIII, 75, 75. 

57. An engraving by Giovanni Cesare Testa of Domenichino’s Communion of St. Jerome, 
formerly the principal altarpiece of S. Girolamo della Carita, Rome, L., IV, 20, 5. 

58. An engraving by Giovanni Battista Pasqualini of The Death of St. Cecilia, a fresco by 
Domenichino in the St. Cecilia chapel of S. Luigi dei Francesi, Rome, 1622, L., III, 145, 34. 

59. Probably an etching by Annibale Carracci, B., XVIII, 180, 1; or an engraving by Giovanni 
Battista Mola of a different picture by Annibale Carracci, B., XIX, 211, 3. 

60. An engraving by Cornelis Bloemaert after Annibale Carracci, L., I, 375, 64. 

61. Probably one of the two engravings by Cornelis Bloemaert: either (1) that of a Holy 
Family by Annibale Carracci in the Villa Montalto, Rome, L., I, 374, 14; or (2) that of a 
Madonna and Child by Ludovico Carracci in the Galeria Giustiniani, Rome, #bid., 15. 

62. An engraving by Agostino Carracci, 1586, B., XVIII, 98, 109; or an engraving by Cort 
after ‘‘Carracci,” L., II, 52, 95. 

63. Probably an engraving by Carlo Maratta after Annibale Carracci, 1649, B., XXI, 92, 7; 
or any anonymous engraving of the same picture, 1610, B., XVIII, 304, 52; or an engraving 
of a different picture by Agostino Carracci, 1580, B., XVIII, 54, 26. Here, as elsewhere in the 
inventory, “fresh” may mean either “recent” or “in good condition.” 

64. Perhaps an etching by Annibale Carracci, B., XVIII, 190, 14; or a copy of this etching, 
1646, ibid. 

65. Probably The Adoration of the Shepherds, an etching by Annibale Carracci, B., XVIII, 
181, 2; or one of two etchings of this subject probably by Marcantonio Bellavia, but incorrectly 
inscribed ‘A.C. In.,” B., XX, 7-8, 1-2; or an etching, The Adoration of the Magi, probably by 
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Bellavia, but inscribed “‘Opera di Anibal Caracci,”’ ibid., 3. 

66. Two copies of the famous engraved Descent from the Cross by Annibale Carracci, inscribed 
“‘Annibal Caracius fe. Caprarolae. 1597,” B., XVIII, 182, 4. 

67. Perhaps one of the three madonnas engraved by Ludovico Carracci himself, B., XVIII, 
24-5, 1-3; but possibly a madonna after Ludovico Carracci. 

68. Apparently three prints in one sheet. Probably: (1) The Madonna with the Swallow, 
an etching by Annibale Carracci, 1581, B., XVIII, 185, 8; and (2) The Infants Jesus and St. 
John the Baptist, an etching by Guido Reni of a drawing formerly ascribed to Agostino Carracci, 
ibid., 287, 12; and (3) a different picture of the same subject etched by Guido Reni after a 
drawing ascribed to Annibale Carracci, ibid., 13. Symonds apparently owned another print 
of one of the two Guido Reni etchings ; see below note 201. 

69. Perhaps one of two half-body Magdalens by Agostino Carracci, B., XVIII, 79, 80 and 81. 
Both prints are unsigned and Symonds may have mistakenly attributed either to Annibale Carracci. 

70. A whole-body Magdalen, by Annibale Carracci, 1591, B., XVIII, 191, 16. 

71. Probably The Holy Family by Annibale Carracci, 1590, B., XVIII, 187, 11. 

72. Probably La Vierge al’écuelle by Annibale Carracci, 1606, B., XVIII, 186, 9. 

73. Probably The Return from Egypt by Francesco Brizio after Ludovico Carracci, B., XVIII, 
254, 2. 

74. Perhaps a Madonna by Francesco Brizio after Agostino Carracci, 1595, B., XVIII, 61, 
39. The print is merely inscribed “A. C. I. 1595” and Symonds may have mistakenly taken the 
“A.” to stand for Annibale. 

75. The Holy Family in an Archway by Ludovico Carracci, B., XVIII, 26, 4. 

76. An engraving by Agostino Carracci, 1586 (Fig. 9), B., XVIII, 72, 68. 

77. An anonymous engraving of a fresco by Annibale Carracci in the gallery of the Farnese 
Palace, B., XVIII, 194-5 ; or a later copy of this engraving, ibid., 195-8. 

78. The Fan by Agostino Carracci, B., XVIII, 149, 260. 

79. Agostino Carracci’s portrait of the comedian John Gabriel Sivel, inscribed ‘‘Joannes 
Gabriel Comicus Nuncupatus SIVEL,” B., XVIII, 120, 153. 

80. Perhaps a group of prints consisting of Agostino Carracci’s piéces lascives (B., XVIII, 
107-9, 123-135) and certain other prints of similar subjects by Agostino and Annibale Carracci. 
“The plumet” is probably The Satyr with a Plummet by Agostino Carracci, B., XVIII, 110, 136. 
The group may well have included Annibale Carracci’s etching Jupiter and Antiope, 1592, 
B., XVIII, 192, 17. 

81. Probably 19 of the 81 studies constituting a book of design for pupils, engraved by 
Luca Ciamberlano and Francesco Brizio under the direction of Agostino Carracci, B., XVIII, 
158-70. No. 33 is a portrait head of Raphael. Some of the prints are inscribed “‘L. C.,”” which 
Symonds apparently interpreted as the initials of Ludovico Carracci. 

82. A series of 6 engravings of Michelangelo’s Sistine Ceiling: probably either (1) that by 
Cherubino Alberti, 1577, B., XVII, 76, 72-77, and Passer., 158-9; or (2) that by Giorgio 
Ghisi, 1540, B., XV, 393, 17-22. 

83. Probably the eleven-plate engraving of Michelangelo’s Last Judgment by Giorgio Ghisi, 
B., XV, 395, 25. The eleventh plate contains a portrait of Michelangelo. 

84. A large single-plate print of Michelangelo's Last Judgment. By 1650 there were the 
following such prints: (1) an engraving by Bonasone, B., XV, 132, 80; (2) an engraving by 
Maria Cartaro, 1569, ibid., 527, 18; (3) an etching by Giovanni Battista Fontana, B., XVI, 
224, 19; and (4) an engraving by Michele Lucchesi, Passer. 209; and (5) an etching by 
Etienne Dupérac, sbid., 223. 

85. The phrase “‘or the buriyng Our Saviour’’ is somewhat more applicable to Michelangelo's 
late Pieta in the Duomo at Florence than to his early Pieta in St. Peter's. As the Peta now in 
Florence remained at Rome until 1723, Symonds may have seen it in Rome, if not in the Vatican. 
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By 1650 there were at least four engravings of it: (1) that by Cherubino Alberti, B., XVII, 
58, 23; (2) an anonymous late sixteenth century engraving, Passer. 266; (3) that by Diana 
Sculptor, Passer., 237-8; and (4) that by Cavalieri, Passer., 177. A list of the early engravings 
of Michelangelo's early Pieta in St. Peter's is given below in note 238. 

86. Probably The Virgin at the Foot of the Cross, am engraving by Maria Cartaro after 
Michelangelo, 1566, B., XV, 524, 9. The engraving shows the city of Jerusalem in the background. 

87. One of a series of engravings by Cherubino Alberti after details of Michelangelo's Last 
Judgment, B., XVII, 75, 68. 

88. Another engraving in the same series, /bid., 70. 

89. Probably 4 prints of the series of 5 engravings by Cort of Michelangelo’s Medici tombs, 
1570, Wurzbach, I, 342, 2, and Passer., 263. 

90. An anonymous engraving of Michelangelo's tomb of Pope Julian II in S. Pietro in Vincoli, 
1554, Passer., 277. 

91. A print of Michelangelo's Moses in S. Pietro in Vincoli. By 1650 there were at least 
3 prints of this statue: (1) an engraving by Beatrizet, Passer., 261; (2) an anonymous engraving, 
Passer., 277; (3) an etching by Perrier, R-D., VI, 180, 61. 

92. An engraving by Beatrizet of a drawing formerly ascribed to Michelangelo, 1543, B., XV, 
260, 41. 

93. By 1650 there were at least 4 engravings of Michelangelo’s Rape of Ganymede: (1) 
that by Beatrizet, P., VI, 119, 111; (2) that by Caraglio, Passer., 175; (3) that by Marcantonio, 
ibid., 229; and (4) an anonymous engraving published by Philippe Thomassin, #bid., 246. 

94. The chief engravings of Michelangelo's Fall of Phaeton extant in 1650 are: (1) that by 
Beatrizet, B., XV, 258, 38; (2) later copies of this engraving, ibid., and Passer., 246; and 
(3) an engraving by Lucchesi, Passer., 211. 

95. An engraving of Michelangelo’s Dream of Human Life, probably either (1) that by 
Beatrizet, P., VI, 119, 112; or (2) that by Lucchesi, P., VI, 168, 15; or (3) an anonymous 
engraving, Passer., 230. 

96. An engraving by Beatrizet, B., XV, 259, 39; or a later copy of this engraving, ibid. 

97. Cf. an engraving by the Master of the Die of an anonymous drawing, B., XV, 227, 76. 

98. An anonymous woodcut, of Titian’s Laocoon Caricature, P., V1, 243, 97, and T., 71. 

99. An anonymous woodcut of Titian’s St. Francis, P., V1, 235, 59 and T., 70. 

100. A woodcut by Nicolas Boldrini of Titian’s Landscape with a Milkmaid, P., VI, 242, 
96 and T., 71 

101. A woodcut by Boldrini of Titian’s St. Jerome in the Desert, P., V1, 235, 58 and T., 70. 

102. An anonymous woodcut of Titian’s Samson and Delilah (Fig. 6), P., V1, 223, 5 
and T., 70. 

103. A woodcut by Boldrini of Titian’s Adoration of the Shepherds, P., V1, 224, 9 and 
T., 70. 

104. An anonymous woodcut of Titian’s Six Saints, P., V1, 233, 53 and T., 70. 

105. An engraving by Cort of Titian’s Trinity, also called La Toussaint, L., Il, 53, 124. 

106. Two different paintings of St. Peter Martyr by Titian had been engraved by 1650: (1) 
the painting at SS. Giovanni e Paolo, later destroyed by fire, and (2) another lost painting. 
The former painting was engraved by Giovanni Battista Fontana, B., XVI, 227, 23, and by 
Martino Rota, 7bid., 256, 20 and T., 69. The latter painting was reproduced in an anonymous 
engraving, T., 69. 

107. Probably an engraving by Domenico Tibaldi, B., XVIII, 14, 5, or one by Cort, 1566, L., 
II, 53, 119 and T., 69. 

108. Possibly an engraving by Cort after Marco Venusti, 1576, L., II, 52, 93. 

109. An engraving by Cort, 1566, L., II, 53, 128. 

110. An engraving by Cort, 1572, L., II, 53, 148. 
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111. Probably an engraving by Cort of Titian’s Landscape with Roger and Angelica, L., Il, 
53, 149 and T., 70. 

112. Probably an engraving of Titian’s Prometheus by Cort, 1566, L., II, 53, 147 and T., 69; 
or a later copy of this engraving by Rota, 1570, B., XVI, 281, 106 and T., 69. 

113. An engraved portrait of Titian by Agostino Carracci, 1587, B., XVIII, 121, 154. 

114. An etching by Van Dyck, D., IV, 156, B. 

115. Possibly Landscape with St. John preaching, a woodcut by Boldrini of a drawing 
formerly ascribed to Titian, N., XIX, 542. 

116. Probably an etching of Titian’s drawing Satyrs and Nymphs in a Wood, by Giovanni 
Francesco Grimaldi, B., XIX, 109, 44; ora later copy of this etching, ibid. 

117. Perhaps an anonymous engraving (ascribed to Martino Rota) of a drawing ascribed 
to Titian, P., VI, 187, 135. 

118. Perhaps an etching of Titian’s Landscape with a Milkmaid, by Battista d’ Angeli del Moro, 
B., XVI, 191, 25. 

119. Probably an engraving of Correggio’s Madonna of St. Jerome, (also called I/ Giorno), 
either that by Agostino Carracci, 1586, B., XVIII, 87, 95 or that by Francesco Villamena, 1586, 
L., IV, 124, 19. Correggio’s painting could easily be mistaken for a Marriage of St. Katharine. 

120. An engraving of Correggio’s Ecce Homo, by Agostino Carracci, 1587, B., XVIII, 49, 20. 

121. A series of six engravings by Sisto Badalocchio of Correggio’s frescoes in the cupola of 
the cathedral at Parma, B., XVIII, 358, 27-32. 

122. An engraving by Diana Sculptor, B., XV, 434, 4. 

123. An engraving ascribed to Giorgio Ghisi, B., XV, 412, 66. 

124, An engraving by Giorgio Ghisi, B., XV, 413, 68. 

125. A three-plate engraving by Diana Sculptor of Giulio Romano's fresco in the Sata at 
Psiche in the Palazzo del Te at Mantua, B., XV, 449, 40. Symonds evidently bought this print 
in Naples in April or May, 1651. It is entered in a list of “Medals & Prints bought at Naples & 
Puzzuola” as “Feast of the Gods at Mantua. a story large of Rafael, etc. 13-0-0" (MS 
Bodl. Rawlinson D 121, p. 151). Later in 1651 when Symonds saw the original fresco in Mantua, 
he recalled the print: “Next a sala quadra called Sala di Psiche 2 sides & half is of that story 
which Diana has cutt” (sbid., p. 140). 

126. Probably an engraving ascribed to Adamo Sculptor (perhaps in Symonds’s day ascribed 
to Giorgio Ghisi) of Giulio Romano’s Azrora, in the Palazzo del Te at Mantua, B., XV, 424, 22. 

127. Probably an engraving of Giulio Romano's Taking of Carthage by Marco da Ravenna, P., 
VI, 73, 65; or an engraving of the same picture by Georg Pencz, 1539, B., VIII, 344, 86. 

128. Perhaps an anonymous engraving of Giulio Romano's Hector and the Greeks, 1545, B., 
XVI, 395, 50; or perhaps an anonymous engraving of a different battle piece, sbid., 415, 98. 

129. Probably an engraving of Giulio Romano’s The Body of Patroclus Carried from the 
Battle: perhaps (1) that by Diana Sculptor, B., XV, 447, 35; or (2) that by Leonard Tiry, 
B., XVI, 315, 15; or (3) an anonymous engraving of the same picture, ibid., 396, 51. 

130. Symonds evidently purchased two copies of this print, one in Rome and another during 
his Northern trip; cf., note 258. 

131. An engraving by Diana Sculptor, B., XV, 452, 46. 

132. An engraving by Diana Sculptor, B., XV, 451, 44. 

133. An engraving by Battista d’ Angeli del Moro, B., XVI, 188, 19. 

134, An engraving by Adamo Sculptor, B., XV, 425, 25. 

135. An anonymous engraving, (sometimes ascribed to Marco da Ravenna), 1540, B., XV, 
31, 4and P., VI, 72, 64. 

136. An engraving by Marcantonio, B., XIV, 89, 104; or one of the later copies of this 
engraving, /bid., and B., XV, 444, 28. 

137. An engraving by Marco da Ravenna, B., XIV, 24, 21; or one of the later copies of this 
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engraving, ibid., and B., XV, 246, 14 and 500, 2, and R-D., IX, 139, 7. 

138. An engraving by Aenea Vico, B., XV, 305, 49. 

139. An engraving by Agostino Veneziano, 1531, B., XIV, 314, 418. 

140. Probably four of the series of five engravings of Peruzzi’s Isaac and Rebecca by Gysbrecht 
van Veen, L., IV, 97, 7. 

141. Probably six plates of the seven-plate engraving by Agostino Carracci of Peruzzi’s 
Adoration of the Kings, 1579, B., XVIII, 42, 11. 

142. An engraving by the Master of the Die, B., XV, 195, 17. 

143. Probably an engraving by Giovanni Battista Sculptor of Giulio Romano's The Trojans 
Pressing the Greeks to the Sea, 1538, B., XV, 383, 20, inscribed “I. B. MANTVANVS 
SCVLPTOR.” 

144. Probably an engraving by Giovanni Battista Sculptor of Giulio Romano’s David and 
Goliath, 1540, B., XV, 379, 6. 

145. An engraving by Giorgio Ghisi, 1567, B., XV, 405, 56. 

146. Probably an engraving by Giorgio Ghisi of Perino del Vaga’s Venus Seated in the 
Forge of Vulcan, B., XV, 405, 54. 

147. Probably an engraving by Giorgio Ghisi of Perino del Vaga’s Venus Seated on a Bed 
near Vulcan, B., XV, 399, 35. 

148. Probably an engraving by Giorgio Ghisi of Giulio Romano's Rape of Lucretia, B., XV, 
396, 27. 

149. Probably an engraving by Giovanni Battista Sculptor after Giulio Romano, 1537, B., 
XV, 378, 5; or an anonymous copy of this engraving, B., XV, 437, 16. The copy is inscribed 
“Julius Mantuanus inve.” 

150. Probably an engraving by Cort, 1569, L., II, 51, 35; or one by Jan Sadeler I, sbid., 
III, 398, 49. 

151. A series of eight engravings of Caravaggio’s frescoes at Monte Cavallo by Hendrik 
Goltzius, 1592, B., III, 77, 249-56. 

152. Probably an engraving by Giorgio Ghisi, B., XV, 396, 26. 

153. Probably an engraving by Lucchesi, P., VI, 167, 12. 

154. Probably an engraving by Cherubino Alberti, 1576, B., XVII, 108, 158. 

155. A print of Caravaggio’s Bull of Phalaris, probably an etching by Jacques Laurenziani, 
1634, de Vesme, 21, 2, or one by Stefano della Bella, sbid., 99, 42. 

156. A series of ten engravings by Cherubino Alberti after Polydoro da Caravaggio, 1628, 
B., XVII, 110 ff., 161-170. 

157. A series of 14 engravings of ancient vases by Aenea Vico, B., XV, 349, ff., 420-433. 

158. A large two-plate engraving of Paolo Veronese’s Martyrdom of St. Justina by Agostino 
Carracci, 1582, B., XVIII, 78, 78. 

159. A three-plate engraving of Tintoretto’s Crucifixion in the church of the confraternity 
of St. Roch, Venice, by Agostino Carracci, 1589, B., XVIII, 51, 23. 

160. An engraving by Agostino Carracci, 1588, B., XVIII, 77, 76. 

161, An engraving by Agostino Carracci of Tintoretto’s Mercury and the Three Graces in 
the Ducal Palace, Venice, B., XVIII, 104, 117. The print is inscribed: 

Spectator si scire cupis quid picta tabella est, 
Et Jouis et Maiae filius et Charites. 
Apparently Symonds purchased another copy of this print during his Northern trip; see note 255. 

162. No such print is listed by Le Blanc or Wurzbach. Symonds could hardly have meant to 
designate Aegidius Sadeler’s engraving of a Resurrection by Tintoretto, L., III, 395, 29. 

163. Perhaps 8 plates of the 12-plate plan of Rome etched by Antonio Tempesta, 1606, B., 
XVII, 187, 1460. 

164. B., XVII, 128, 234. 
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165. Probably A hunt of deer and boars, B., XVII, 171, 1168, or Hunters pursuing twe 
deer and a boar, ibid., 1169. 

166. B., XVII, 171, 1166. 

167. Probably a series of 30 etchings (including a frontispiece and a dedicatory epist!e) of 
horses of different countries by Tempesta, 1590, B., XVII, 161, 941-968. 

168. Perhaps a series of 6 etchings by Francois Perrier, R-D., VI, 175, 35-40. Each print 
is inscribed with its title and ‘Franciscus Perrier burgundus sculpsit 1633.” 

169. Probably etchings of four ancient bas-reliefs in the Palace of the Conservators in the 
Campidoglio from Perrier’s series, The Basreliefs of Rome, R-D., VI, 198-9, 185, 186, 188, 
and 189. 

170. An engraving of the Farnese Hercules by Giorgio Ghisi, B., XV, 401, 41; or a later 
copy of this engraving, ibid. 

171. An engraving of Girolamo Muziano’s St. Hubert in a Landscape by Cort, L., II, 52, 98. 

172. An engraving by Cort, L., II, 53, 110. 

173. A group of etchings by Giovanni Francesco Grimaldi. Although late states of some of 
these prints are inscribed ‘An Carac,” it is generally held that the prints are after Grimaldi’s 
own drawings, not after those of Annibale Carracci. 

174. B., XIX, 106, 38. 

175. B., XIX, 108, 43. 

176. Probably Landscape with two men on a knoll, B., XTX, 91, 12, or Landscape with a 
stunted tree, ibid., 103, 34. 

177. Probably Landscape with a bird on a stump B., XIX, 106, 40, or Landscape with a 
brick yard, ibid., 108, 42. 

178. B., XIX, 95, 19. 

179. Probably Landscape with travellers, an etching by Paul Brill, 1590, L., I, 520, 8. 

180. Probably one of the two harbor landscapes in a series of landscapes engraved by Raphael 
Sadler after Paul Brill (Fig. 7), L., III, 403, 125. 

181. Landscape with a cart, an engraving by Mathias van Plattenberg (also called Montaigne), 
R-D., V, 120, 21. 

182. Holy Family in a Landscape, an etching by Pietro Paolo Bonzi (also called Il Gobbo 
de’ Carracci), NM., I, 962, 2299, item 3. 

183. R-D., III, 76, 164; see note 189. 

184. Perhaps the Nativity in Gabriel Perelle’s series of landscapes with the life of Christ, 
L., III, 168, 39-44. 

185. An anonymous engraving of a drawing by Mantegna, B., XIII, 230, 5, or a copy of 
this engraving by Mario Cartaro, B., XV, 523, 7. 

186. Probably an engraving by Cavalieri of Daniele Ricciarelli’s Descent from the Cross in 
S. Trinita dei Monti, Rome, L., I, 616, 15. 


187. Cf. sbid., no. 14. 
188. Prints of Domenichino’s four circular frescoes in S. Silvestro, Rome. The prints of 


these frescoes listed in N., XXII, 201-2 are all too late to have been purchased by Symonds in 
1650, with the possible exception of the series of anonymous etchings in reverse. 

189. The Villa Aldobrandina (Fig. 5), a series of 22 engravings by Dominique Barriére, 
1647, R-D., III, 70 ff., 144-165. Ten of the prints are of the frescoes by Domenichino and Viola, 
ten are views of the villa, and the remaining two are the title-page and the plan of the villa. 

190. An engraving by Cort of Federico Zuccaro’s Calumny, 1572 L., II, 53, 153. 

191. Perhaps an engraving by Cherubino Alberti of Taddeo Zuccaro’s Nativity, B., XVII, 
54, 13, or a print of Zuccaro’s Adoration of the Shepherds. By 1650 there were at least two 
folio-size engravings of this latter picture: (1) that by Cherubino Alberti, 1575, B., XVII, 53, 


10; and (2) that by Cort, 1567, L., II, 51, 36. 
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192. Probably either an engraving by Cort of Taddeo Zuccaro’s Dead Christ in the Sepulchre, 
1567, L., II, 52, 78, or one by Cherubino Alberti of Zuccaro’s Dead Christ in the Arms of God 
the Father, 1573, B., XVII, 57, 22. 

193. Perhaps A Rape (said by Vasari to be the rape of Helen) after an anonymous drawing 
(said by Vasari to be by Rosso), 1542, B., XV, 296, 30 or one of the later copies of this 
engraving, ibid. 

194. An engraving of Perino del Vaga’s Punishment of the Courtesan who Ridiculed Virgil, 
1542, B., XV, 304, 46. 

195. Probably a series of four engravings by Giorgio Ghisi of ceilings by Francesco Primaticcio, 
B., XV, 399 ff., 36-39. The prints are inscribed “FRAN. BOL. IN.” 

196. Perhaps one of a series of four engravings by Giorgio Ghisi of oval ceilings by Primaticcio, 
B., XV, 404, 48-51. 

197. Probably Saints Peter and John Healing a Paralytic, an engraving by Lambert Suavius, 
1553, L., III, 607, 5. 

198. An engraving by Suavius, 1544, L., III, 607, 3. 

199. Perhaps Symonds mistook an engraving by Giovanni Battista Pasqualini of Guercino’s 
ceiling fresco Aurora in the Villa Ludovisi (L., III, 145, 38) for an engraving by Guercino of 
Guido Reni’s ceiling fresco Aurora in the Casino of the Palazzo Rospigliosi. 

200. L., I, 374, 43. 

201. Probably one of two etchings by Guido Reni of the Infants Jesus and St. John the Baptist 
(after drawings now ascribed to the Carracci), B., XVIII, 287, 12 and 13. Cf. note 68. 

202. Perhaps an engraving by René Lochon, L., II, 559, 1. 

203. Eight engraved illustrations of mythological subjects after drawings by famous painters, 
from Giovanni Battista Ferrarri’s Hesperides; sive De malorum avreorum cultura et usu libri 
quatuor (Rome, 1646), Frontispiece, and pp. 51, 89, 97, 277, 343, 419, and 447. 

204. Christ Shown to the People, an engraving by Lucas van Leyden, B., VII, 378, 71. 

205. Probably an engraving by Giorgio Ghisi of The Visitation by Francesco Salviati, L., II, 
294, 1. The print is inscribed ““Georgius Mantuanus F.” By “the two maryes” Symonds apparently 
meant the Virgin and St. Elizabeth, the mother of John the Baptist. 

206. An engraving by Cort of Giulio Clovio’s Conversion of St. Paul, 1576, L., Il, 53, 111. 

207. Perhaps St. Jerome Seated Near a Pollard Willow, Dodgson, 84-5, 66. 

208. Cf. an engraving The Transfiguration by Georg Pencz, B., VIII, 333, 54. Pencz’s mono- 
gram which appears on the print resembles that drawn by Symonds. 

209. A print ascribed to Borgiani by Heinecken (Fig. 3), B., XVII, 321, 2. 

210. Perhaps an engraving by Cort of a Nativity by Marco da Siena, 1568, L., II, 51, 32. 

211. B., XX, 221, 22. 

212. An etching by Fabrizio Chiari of Nicholas Poussin’s Mars and Venus, 1635, de Vesme, 
65, 2 and Andresen, 323, 349. 

213. The earliest print of Poussin’s Rape of the Sabines by Etienne Baudet was probably 
engraved after 1650; cf. Andresen, 314-5. Baudet was born circa 1636 and his earliest dated 
work is 1666. Possibly Symonds mistook an engraving by Giacinto Gimignani of his own fresco 
in the Palazzo Doria-Pamphili (1649, B., XX, 204, 20, in two plates), for an engraving 

of Poussin’s painting. 

214. Perhaps an engraving by Jean Dughet of Christ Giving the Keys to St. Peter in Poussin’s 
first series of the seven Sacraments, Andresen, 303, 251. 

215. Perhaps a “thesis” with Hercules holding up the world, engraved by Francesco Villamena 
after Francesco Albani, N., XX, 264, 56. 

216. Perhaps Silenus, an etching by José Ribera, 1628, B., XX, 84, 13. 

217. Perhaps a Silenus engraved by Francesco Burani after a drawing formerly ascribed to 
Ribera, B., XX, 91, 1. Late states of this engraving bear the address of the dealer ‘‘Rossi.” 
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218. Probably an engraving by Agostino Carracci of Federigo Baroccio’s painting Aeneas 
Saving Anchises, 1595, B., XVIII, 99, 110. 

219. An engraving by Pierre Woeiriot, R-D., VII, 93, 205. 

220. R-D., VII, 94, 206. 

221. Probably an engraving by Giulio Bonasone, depicting the God of Love in Elysium 
tied to a tree and scourged with bouquets of flowers by the souls of those who have suffered 
at his hands, B., XV, 139, 101. 

222. Perhaps La petite Vue, Lieure, II, 19, 369. 

223. Perhaps a “thesis” with Minerva and the Muses engraved by Cornelis Bloemaert after 
Canini, L., I, 377, 202. 

224. An engraved frontispiece engraved by Bloemaert after Canini, L., I, 379, 281. 

225. An etched portrait of Angeloni by Canini (Fig. 1), published as a frontispiece to 
Angeloni’s Historia di Terni (Rome, 1646), L., I, 578, 3. 

226. A frontispiece engraved by Bloemaert after Canini for Athanasius Kircher’s Obeliscus 


Pam philiacus (Rome, 1650), L., I, 378, 210. 
227. Probably a frontispiece by Francois de Poilly after Canini for a book to the glory of 


the Emperor Ferdinand III, Heinecken, III, 565. 

228. An anonymous woodcut of Titian’s Pharao in 12 sheets, P., VI, 223, 4 and T., 70. 
This print is also listed in a miscellaneous list of books, prints, and other things which Symonds 
“bought at Venice beginning of Sept. 1651”: ‘At Sadlers Pharaone de Titiano 12 pieces £3-10-0” 
(MS Harl. 943, fol. 113v). 

229. An anonymous woodcut of Titian’s Abraham’s Sacrifice, P., V1, 223, 3 and T., 70. 

230. Twelve Roman Emperors and Empresses, a series of engravings by Aegidius Sadeler, 
L., III, 397, 143-167. This series of prints is also entered in Symonds’s list of books, prints, and 
other things “bought at Venice beginning of Sept. 1651” as “12 Imp: & 12 Empresses of Titian 


8 livres’ (MS Harl. 943, fol. 113v). 
231. An engraving by Cort of Titian’s Annunciation in S. Salvator, Venice, 1571, L., Il, 51, 


26 and T., 68. 

232. Perhaps Two goats at the foot of a tree, an anonymous chiaroscuro woodcut of a draw- 
ing ascribed to Titian, B., XII, 151, 20 and T., 71 and Landscape with a great tree, an anonymous 
woodcut after Titian, T., 59 and 71. 

233. A chiaroscuro woodcut by Boldrini, 1566, B., XII, 126, 29 and T., 71. 

234. Cf. note 99. 

235. An engraving by Pieter van Lisebetten, L., II, 557, 47. 

236. An engraving by Giacomo Piccini, L., III, 199, 27. 

237. Probably one of the series listed in B., XVII, 74 ff., 67-77. 

238. By 1650 there were at least 5 engravings of Michelangelo's early Pietd in St. Peter's: 
(1) that by Beatrizet, 1547, R-D., IX, 145, 18; (2) that by Mario Cartaro, 1564, with a rocky 
landscape background added by the engraver, Passer., 262; (3) that by Adamo Saulptor, 1566, 
B., XV, 418, 3; (4) that by Le Maitre au nom de Jesus-Christ (“‘Renatus”), 1571, B., XV, 
512, 2; (5) that by Agostino Carracci, 1579, B., XVIII, 94, 104. 

239. A print of a sibyl holding a book (Cumean, Persian, or Libyan) from Michelangelo's 
Sistine Ceiling. There are engravings of all three sibyls by Cherubino Alberti (B., XVII, 76-7), 
by Adamo Sculptor (B., XV, 426), and by Giorgio Ghisi (ibid., 393-4). There is also an 
engraving of the Libyan sibyl by Beatrizet, Passer., 167. 

240. A print of Michelangelo's Leda and the Swan. By 1650 there were at least 5 such 
prints: (1) an engraving by Aenea Vico, 1546, B., XV, 294, 26 (and a copy of this engraving, 
ibid.) ; (2) an engraving by the monogrammist CA, P., VI, 173, 1; (3) an engraving ascribed 
to Beatrizet, Passer., 168; (4) an engraving by Agostino Veneziano, Passer., 218; (5) an en- 
graving by Marcantonio, Passer., 229 (and a copy of this engraving, sbid., 230). 
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241. Probably an engraving by Agostino Carracci after Raphael da Reggio, 1581, B., XVIII, 
36, 3. The second state of this print is inaccurately inscribed “Raphael Vrbin.” 

242. Perhaps an engraving by Pierre Scalberge of Raphael’s Entombment, since 1607 in 
the Borghese Palace, Rome, but originally painted for S. Francesco de’ Conventuali at Perugia, 
R-D., III, 5, 7. Cf. an engraving by Marcantonio of Raphael's Descent from the Cross, B., 
XIV, 37, 32. 

243. Perhaps an engraving by Marcantonio of a drawing ascribed to Raphael, B., XIV, 88, 
101. Cf. an engraving by Marcantonio of a drawing formerly ascribed to Raphael, ibid., 102 
and an anonymous chiaroscuro woodcut of St. Jerome derived from the figure of Diogenes in 
Raphael's School of Athens, B., XII, 82, 32. 

244. By 1650 there were engravings of St. Paul (alone) after drawings by or ascribed to 
Raphael by Marcantonio (B., XIV, 76, 76), Marco da Ravenna (sbid., 82, 91), Cavalieri (von 
Lepel, 134, 15), and Sébastien Vouillemont (R-D., IX, 198, 37). Any of these might have been 
designated as originals. Or Symonds might have regarded a genuine Marcantonio as an “originale 
stampe’’ worthy of comment. 

Between this entry and the next an entry has been deleted: ““A madonna...” 

245. Perhaps a chiaroscuro woodcut by Ugo da Carpi of a preliminary drawing by Raphael 
for a fresco in the Loggias of the Vatican, B., XII, 45, 26. 

246. The Rape of Lucretia, an engraving by Agostino Veneziano of a drawing formerly 
ascribed to Raphael (now ascribed to Giulio Romano), 1523, B., XIV, 169, 208. Cf. note 46. 

247. An engraving by Francesco Brizio of Correggio’s Madonna della Scodella, B., XVIII, 
255, 4. The print is inscribed with a dedication to Giovanni Battista Agocchio, Papal Nuncio 
at Venice. 

248. Perhaps an engraving by Cristofano Bertelli of Correggio’s Madonna of St. George, 
L., I, 307, 2. 

249. Probably a print by Giovanni Battista Mercati of a copy of a painting by Correggio 
owned by Lelio Guidiccioni, 1620, B., XX, 140, 3. The lower margin contains a dedication to 
Guidiccioni. Cf. Corrado Ricci, Correggio (London and New York, 1930), p. 157. 

250. Probably The Marriage of St. Catherine, an engraving by Sisto Badalocchio, B., XVIII, 
357, 26. 

251. An etching by Odoardo Fialetti of Tintoretto’s painting formerly in the Convent of 
the Crociferi, now in S. Maria della Salute, Venice, B., XVII, 264, 2. 

252. Apparently a print of a Crucifixion (now destroyed) executed for the church of SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo (F.P.B. Osmaston, The Art and Genius of Tintoret, London, 1915, I, 144, 
n. 3). However, no such print by Agostino Carracci is described by Bartsch. 

253. An engraving by Aegidius Sadeler of Tintoretto’s Last Supper at S. Trovaso, Venice, 
L., III, 395, 12. 

254. An engraving by Agostino Carracci of Tintoretto’s painting Mars and Minerva in the 
Ducal Palace, Venice, B., XVIII, 105, 118. 

255. An engraving by Agostino Carracci of Tintoretto’s painting in the Ducal Palace, Venice, 
B., XVIIII, 104, 117. Cf. note 161. 

256. Probably an etching by Giovanni Battista Coriolano, B., XIX, 37, 1. 

257. Probably an anonymous etching published by Justus Sadeler, B., XVIII, 199, 1. 

258. Cf. note 130. 

259. Perhaps either of two anonymous (school of Fontainebleau) engravings, B., XVI, 
378, 5 and 6; or an anonymous chiaroscuro woodcut, B., XII, 49, 1. 

260. Probably an anonymous engraving, 1541, B., XV, 29, 2; or an etching by Antonio 
Fantuzzi, B., XVI, 338, 5. 

261. Perhaps The four gods, a series of four etchings by Odoardo Fialetti after Pordenone, 
B., XVII, 270, 20-23. 
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262. A chiaroscuro woodcut by Antonio Fantuzzi after Parmigiano, B., XII, 79, 28. 

263. Probably an engraving by Bartolomeo Passerotti, B., XVIII, 2, 1. 

264. Possibly an etching by Pietro Testa, Sinorix poisoned in the Temple of Diana, B., XX, 
220, 19. 

265. Possibly a print by Giulio Campagnola; cf. Paul Kristeller, “Giulio Campagnola” 
(Graphische Gesellschaft, V, Berlin, 1907), 19, 8 and 9. 

266. Probably an engraving by Cort, 1566, L., II, 52, 79. 

267. Probably an etching by Pietro del Pd of Poussin’s Birth of Christ, B., XX, 246, 2 
and Andresen, 264, 97; or an engraving by Pierre Lombart of Poussin’s Adoration of the 
Shepherds, Andresen, 265, 100. 

268. An etching by Gianbattista Zelotti, L., 1V, 262, 1. 

269. Probably a print by Giovanni Battista Mercati of Pietro da Cortona’s St. Bibiana refusing 
to sacrifice, 1626, B., XX, 140, 5. 

270. Between this entry and the next there is a deleted entry: “Our Saviour . . . with the 
Crosse a boy.” 

271. The Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew, an etching by Ribera, 1624, B., XX, 81, 6. 

272. This series of 4 prints is also listed in Symonds’s miscellaneous list of books and other 
things “bought at Venice beginning of Sept. 1651” as ‘‘La famiglia D’Austria 4 fogli: £5 —” 
(MS Harl. 943, fol. 113v). 

273. Possibly an engraving of Giovanni Battista Fontana’s Last Judgment, published by 


Bertelli, L., I, 310, 29. 
274. Perhaps an engraving by Giorgio Ghisi of Teodoro Ghist’s Venus and Adonis, B., XV, 


402, 42. 

275. An engraving by Giorgio Ghisi of Lucas Penni’s Apollo and the Muses, B., XV, 406, 58. 

276. “La cérémonie de |’exposition du St. Suaire dans la place au devant du chateau de la 
ville de Turin,”’ an etching by Antonio Tempesta, B., XVII, 160, 862. 

277. Probably, B., XVII, 172, 1171. 

278. Probably an engraving by Orazio Farinati of Paolo Farinati’s Angels bearing the Cross, 
B., XVI, 171, 5. 

279. An engraving by Pasqualini of Guercino’s St. Paul (half-figure), 1628, L., III, 145, 26. 

280. An engraving by Pasqualini, L., III, 145, 27. 

281. Perhaps three of the following engravings by Bonasone after Perino del Vaga: St. Paul, 
B., XV, 130, 71; St. Paul Preaching, ibid., 72; St. Peter and St. John, ibid., 73; St. Mark, 
ibid., 75. 

282. Dodgson, 50, 38. 

283. Probably A dead child and four death’s heads, an engraving by Barthel Beham, B., 


VIII, 95, 28. 

284. Perhaps Harbor with Beacon, an etching by Claude Lorrain, R-D., XI, 170, 11; or 
Harbor with a Tower, ibid., 13. 

285. An etching by Stefano della Bella, de Vesme, 80, 2. 

286. Possibly one of the series of views of Haarlem by Visscher, N., XX, 421, 30. 

287. Probably the two large views of Paris: Vue du Louvre and Vue du Pont Neuf, Lieure, 
III, 29, 667-8. 

288. Probably a topographical landscape inscribed D. B. from Le Vere Imagini Et Descrizioni 
Delle Piz Belle Citta Del Mondo, published by Donato Bertelli, Venice, 1569, NM., II, 


382, 968. 
289. Presumably one of the 23 landscapes by Aegidius Sadeler after Roelandt Savery, 


Wurzbach, II, 536, 104-107. 
290. Presumably one of the 17 landscapes by Aegidius Sadeler after Jan Breughel, Wurzbach, 


II, 536, 103. 
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291. Perhaps an anonymous woodcut of Guido Reni’s Fortune, P., VI, 239, 78; or perhaps 
an original etching by Simone Cantarini, B., XIX, 143, 34. Late states of this etching are 
incorrectly inscribed ‘‘G. Renus in. et fec.” 

292. Perhaps a chiaroscuro woodcut by Bartolomeo Coriolano, 1631, B., XII, 47, 29; or an 
etching by Lorenzo Lolli, B., XIX, 171, 11. 

293. Probably an etching by Bartolomeo Passerotti, B., XVIII, 7, 15. The print is inscribed 
“B. P.” 
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THE RECENT ACQUISITIONS 
THE PEASANT DANCE BY ANTOINE WATTEAU 


From an article by C. C. Cunningham in the May-September, 1947, 
Bulletin of the Wadsworth Atheneum. 


The art of Antoine Watteau (1684-1721) portrays with a 
high degree of refinement the idyllic world, or the ballet of the 
nastoral pleasures of Parisian society of the eighteenth century. 
Beautiful little figures, exquisitely dressed, vivacious and care- 
free, people his pictures and create in them an enchanting 
drama. Watteau’s paintings are few because of his early death 
at the age of thirty-seven, and have thus become highly prized 
treasures among museums and collectors. The Wadsworth 
Atheneum is fortunate, therefore, to have acquired recently, 
through purchase from the Sumner Fund, his small but charm- 
ing Peasant Dance (Oil on panel, 9g x 6Y, inches). 

Watteau was born in Valenciennes, a Flemish town which 
six years before his birth became part of France. His father was 
a craftsman by trade, and as a boy Watteau showed a remark- 
able ability in drawing. In 1702, at the age of eighteen, he went 
to Paris and was apprenticed to Claude Gillot, a fellow Fleming, Orwell River, Suffolk 
and later to Claude Audran III, through whom he studied the Thomas Gainsborough 
works of Rubens. Other strong influences on Watteau's art 
were Pierre Crozat and Jean de Julienne, wealthy bourgeois DISTINCTIVE 
patrons in whose extensive art collections Watteau was able to PAINTINGS 
study. Besides these two friends, the dealers Sirois and Gersaint 
were a great help to Watteau, and have been immortalized in ™ " ” 
his paintings. It was through these patrons that Watteau was XN ew lh oOoUuUse ds a i t e#ries 
given the opportunity to study the finest in Italian art, and 
through the dealers he came to know the great Dutch masters 15 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 22 
of polite genre. It is this latter influence that is particularly 
strong in the museum's newly acquired Peasant Dance. Here 
we find the prototypes of the little Dutchmen and of Teniers, 
translated into the Parisian idiom of the eighteenth century. 

Throughout his entire career, Watteau made numerous pen- 
cil studies of figures in various attitudes and poses, which he 
introduced into his painting, frequently in several different 
works. These were people whom he saw in the Luxembourg 
Gardens and in other parts of the city. The female dancer in 
the museum's picture, probably Watteau’s model ‘La Finette,” 
is seen in similar poses in paintings in the museums of Berlin 
and Edinburgh and the Guildhall, London. In the Peasant 
Dance, as in the others, the dance is probably the minuet or 
possibly the gavotte, which was generally danced in conjunc- 
tion with the former. Both of these had their origins in rustic 
peasant dances but reached their peak of polish and perfection 
in eighteenth century France. The sprightly figure of the male 
dancer gives tempo to the music, which is played on the hand 
organ or hurdy-gurdy by the seated man. 

Because of the fact that the museum’s picture has remained 
in private hands and has never been exhibited previously, it has 
escaped the notice of Watteau’s numerous cataloguers. Like a 
good many of the early works of Watteau, it is minute in size 
and is painted on panel. It is possible that our picture served Exhibition 
as a sketch or modello for the larger picture of the same subject . 
in the Alwin Schmid collection, Zurich. The repetition of com- JOHN LA FARGE 
positions was not in the least uncommon with Watteau, and the , ; 
crispness of the painting and the delicate and sure draftsman- Opening April 26 
ship militate against it being a copy. Because of Flemish ele- 
ments in the painting noted earlier, the Peasant Dance probably 
dates from the early part of his career, although it is only during M A + B E T H G A L L E RY 
the last twelve years of his life that he produced work known 
to us today. On stylistic evidence and on comparison with other 


dated pictures, the Peasant Dance was probably painted around 11 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 22, i Ba 
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God 


Cambridge, England, Fitzwilliam Museum 
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ETRUSCAN, FIFTH CENTURY B.C., 
Goddess 


Cambridge, England, Fitzwilliam Museum 
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12, but it betrays in its elegance and refinement the fully 


matured master of the Scénes Galantes. 


ETRUSCAN GOD AND GODDESS IN THE 
FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE 


A pair of bronze statuettes, acquired through the generosity 
of the National Art-Collections Fund, are of great interest by 
reason of their style and mythological significance. 

They are of fine Etruscan workmanship distinguished by their 
careful finish and excellent engraved detail. Akin to the well- 
known statuette of Vertumnus from Isola di Fano, they may be 
attributed to a central Etruscan workshop, perhaps that of Vulci, 
and dated to the early Sth century B.C. Many years ago they were 
found near Prato, passing subsequently into a private collection. 

One figure, male, wears a cloak and high boots; on his head 
is a coronet with projecting rays, in his hand a thunderbolt. He 
may well be the Etruscan sky-god, Tinia. The companion figure 
is female, perhaps the goddess Uni. There is a coronet sur- 
mounted by a disc on her head and she carries a torch. Her 
clothes consist of cloak, chiton and shoes. Tinia and Uni were 
usually, in the Etruscan pantheon, associated with a third deity, 
Menvra (Minerva). It may be conjectured that originally our 
pair had been a triad, mounted side by side. 


A TIEPOLO PORTRAIT IN THE 
SPRINGFIELD MUSEUM 


The most recent acquisition of the Springfield Museum of 
Fine Arts is a Portrait of an Oriental by Giovanni Battista Tie- 
polo, probably done between 1750-1753 during the artist's visit 
to Germany when he painted the ceiling decorations for the new 
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GIOVANNI BATTISTA TIEPOLO, Portrait of an Oriental 
Springfield, Mass., Museum of Fine Arts 
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palace of the Prince-Bishop of Wirzburg. The portrait is one of 
a series of studies of so-called ‘Orientals’ which later served as 
n nodels for engravings by the master’s son, Domenico. The en- 

ravings were published by Domenico in two small volumes and HH OWA R D YO U N G 
on the dedication page he referred to them as being reproduc- 
tions of heads painted by his father. Another of these portrait 
studies is in the Toledo Museum and others are in various Euro- GALLE RIES 
pean public and private collections. 

The Springfield Museum's new portrait is a particularly bril- 
liant and colorful one, showing the bearded Oriental with ruddy 
cheeks and sparkling eyes, dressed in a red cloak with a flaring 
white collar and a yellow-plumed turban banded in blue. Where 
the cloak is parted a white tunic shows, held by a gold belt with 
buckle in the form of a satyr’s head. Particularly striking in this 
spirited portrait is the artist's emphasis on the collar, the edge 


of which forms a crisp line, brilliantly high-lighted at times and OLD AND MODERN 


in dark shadows at others, which flows around the head and 
shoulders of the man in sinuous curves. PAINTINGS 

Previous to its acquisition by the Springfield Museum, the 
port rait has been in the collections of J. Russell, Esq., Sir Ernest 
George, Viscount Morely of Blackburn and Sabin of London. It 
was purchased for the Museum's James Philip Gray collection. 


TWO PAINTINGS BY MARIESCHI 


From an article by W. G. Constable, Curator of Paintings, Museum of 


_ > rts Osto > Ba ) se ( Trerwy ry 

Fine Arts, Boston, in pring gaa of Art News, NEW YORK 22 
Until quite recently every eighteenth century view of Venice | EAST 57th STREET 
in search of an author was thrust into one of two pigeon-holes . 
labeled respectively Canaletto and Guardi. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the two 70 Santa Maria della Salute and 
The Grand Canal with S. Geremia and the Entrance to the 
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MICHELE MARIESCHI, Santa Maria della Salute 
Baltimore Museum of Art 
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MICHELE MARIESCHI. 7 he Grand Canal with S. Geremia and 
the Entrance to the Canareg gio 
Baltimore Museum of Art 
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C.nareggio, in the Baltimore Museum which came from the 
Mary Frick Jacobs collection, should long have been attributed 
to Guardi. Recently, however, systematic work has revealed 
several recognizable artistic personalities among a string of 
names which have come down to us of painters of Venetian 
redute, quite distinct from Canaletto and Guardi. Among these 
is Michele Marieschi, and it is to him I suggest that the Jacobs 
paintings should be attributed. 

We still know comparatively little about the life of Michele 
Marieschi. The first major step towards establishing him as an 
independent artist was made by Gino Fogolari who disentangled 
him from another Marieschi, Jacopo, with whom he is still some- 
times confused. Jacopo Marieschi (1711-1794) was a pupil of 
Diziani and the painter of several religious subjects in Venetian 
churches. Contemporary writers refer to him as a figure painter 
only, and in the records of the Academy at Venice he is classed 
among figure painters. It is not until the early nineteenth century 
that he is spoken of as a landscape painter, and then vaguely, 
perhaps because of landscape elements introduced into his figure 
pieces. 

Michele Marieschi, on the other hand, is associated only with 
topographical views and with vedute fantastiche—imaginary 
groupings of buildings and landscape. To the information about 
him summarized by Fogolari, additions have been made by 
Fabio Mauroner and by research in state and ecclesiastical 
archives in Venice. He was born in 1710 and died in 1743. 
Moschini (Della Lettura Veneziana, 1806, III, p. 96) says that 
he was the son of a mediocre painter, studied surveying and 
architecture, went to Germany, and on his return to Venice 
painted views of the Grand Canal, churches, and palaces, and 
produced a series of etchings of these subjects. He married in 
1737. Moschini says that his death was due to overwork, though 
from the records of the parish of St. Luke in Venice we know 
that the proximate cause was a chest complaint. His will in the 
Archivio del Stato reveals that he had a daughter and apparently 
had some property to leave. 

The work by which he is best known and which is a secure 
basis for study is the group of etchings reterred to by Moschini, 
published as a set in 1741. This is entitled ‘‘Magnificentiores 
Selectioresque Urbis Venetiarum Prospectus; quos olim /Michael 
Marieschi Venetus Pictor et Architectus/in Plerisque Tabulis 
Depinxit,”’ and consists of twenty-one views, with a frontispiece 
carrying a portrait after Trevisani of the artist and the title within 
an elaborate baroque framework. The description of Marieschi 
in the title as a painter, the use of the word depinxit in connec- 
tion with the views, and the reference by Moschini to his paint- 
ings are significant in view of the fact that no signed paintings 
by him are known. Attributions to him have therefore to depend 
on early records, made before his name was forgotten and his 
work confused with that of others; and on evidence derived from 
the etchings and from some few engravings after Marieschi 
paintings. 

The etchings yield more information about the paintings than 
might be expected. That each one is inscribed “Mich Marieschi 
delt et incit’’ only establishes that the etchings are from his own 
designs, which might be either drawings or paintings. The 
designs, however, are for the most part distinct, both in stand- 
point and in the material they include, from those of any other 
topographical painter, even though they represent the same 
scene. The leading Venetian topographers each had his own 
standardized series of views of Venice, rarely imitating each 
other exactly; he used this series very economically as the basis 
for engravings and for replicas. Consequently, when a painting 
has the same standpoint and includes much the same material 
as an etching by Marieschi, the presumption is that it is by him 
or by some one copying him. 
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Italian Renaissance Cassone 
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[he two paintings under discussion correspond very closely 
with two of the etchings, numbers II and IX in the series. Num- 
r II is described as ‘Part of the Grand Canal extending on the 

t to the Palazzo Valaressa, and in front the entrance to the 
Canareggio and beyond the bridge of the Hebrew Quarter” 
Number IX is entitled “Church of Santa Maria della Salute of 
the Somasco Fathers, with their house on the left and the abbey 
of St. Gregory on the right.’ In addition to the standpoint and 
the buildings included, the paintings have two characteristics 
ee mark all the Marieschi designs—a fondness for sharply 

eding perspective lines (perhaps due to early training in 
arc chitectuee) and dramatic contrasts of boldly massed light and 
shade. In both respects they differ markedly from the less abrupt 
perspective construction of Canaletto and Guardi and from the 
sense of circumambient light given by the luminosity of their 
shadows. Another point of similarity is that when the figures in 
the paintings correspond with those in the etchings, they are of 
the same elong: ited type with small heads. 

These comparisons clearly establish the paintings as within 
the circle of Marieschi. To establish the paintings as from his 
own brush is, however, more difficult. Here we have to rely 
upon long-standing attributions, such as those of three imagi- 
nary landscapes and an interior in the Accademia, Venice ; two 
imaginary landscapes in the National Gallery, London; and a 
View on the Grand Canal in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge. In all these there is a method of drawing architecture 
similar to that seen in the etchings, distinguished by marked 
linear emphasis and a tendency, characteristic of architectural 
draughtsmen, to prolong vertical lines beyond the forms they 
define. Combined with this is a free, somewhat ragged handling 
of paint, applied in small touches, which, joined to the use of 
sharply impastoed small lights, gives a flickering quality to the 
whole surface. This handling of paint is particularly evident in 
some of the figures, often with a verve and sense of movement 
similar to that found in the figures of Guardi, which may ex- 
plain why Marieschi paintings have so often been attributed 
to him. The color also has a definite quality of its own due to 
the use of blacks, dark browns, cold grays, and blue-greens, 
with local color used sparingly but sharply. 

All these characteristics are present in the Baltimore paint- 
ings and justify an attribution to Marieschi. They are not the 
only versions by Marieschi of the subject. Of the Santa Maria 
della Salute, an example was seen in the New York market in 
1942; and of the Grand Canal view, examples are in the col- 
lections of Mrs. Vernon Watney and of Lord Malmesbury in 
England, while another, from the W. D. Clark collection, was 
sold at Christie's in 1922. There are also a good many versions 
of these and of the other etched designs very doubtfully from 
Marieschi's own hand. That he, like Canaletto and Guardi, had 
imitators is known not only from such paintings but by a curious 
episode recorded in the registers of the Venetian Academy to 
the effect that in 1789 one Guiseppe Odello presented himself 
at the Academy with two architectural views of Venice; a group 
of the members of the Academy (which included Francesco 
Guardi) expressed the view that these were not, as was pre- 
tended, painted by Antonio Canale, but were works of the 
School of Michele Marieschi. Evidently, not only had the busi- 
ness begun of confusing the lesser master with the greater, but 
even the lesser master had his satellites and exploiters. 
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Hand Scroll on paper by Chin Chu-chi Yuan Period 
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A GOTHIC AND A RENAISSANCE CHEST IN 


THE LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM 

From an article by Ebria Feinblatt in the Bu//etin of the 

Los Angeles County Museum, Fall, 1947. | 

That the Italian Renaissance cassone differed widely from C: 
the Northern Gothic chest both in form and decoration can by 
be seen by comparing the two examples recently acquired for e 
the Los Angeles County Museum through the Hearst Founda- o! 
tion Fund. In the Italian work, which is 7 feet, 1 inch in length ul 
and 3 feet, 8 inches in width, the characteristic classical dimen- ec 

sions and monumentality prevail, with special emphasis upon 

the horizontal in the rectangularity of the chest’s shape. In the of 
rare fourteenth century Gothic piece, formerly in the collection ws 
of Count Wilczek, Castle of Kreuzenstein (Tyrol), under - 
il feet in length and under 2 feet in width, the architectural! pa 
solidity is lacking and the curved line stressed in the vaulted a 
front and dome top as well as in the waving line of the carved a 
skirt. In the Italian chest, a contrasting variety of classical mold- in 
ings is used and the middle field beautified with inlaid design; rig 
in the French piece, the carving is of the shaliow Gothic tracery ha: 
type, decidedly lineal and vertical, a series of pointed arches a 
with confronted knights interchanged with dragon motifs placed tin 
in medallions, all enclosed in a rectangular frame. Upon the fiv 
lid are similar knights with shields, flanked by medallions of 
birds, fish and dragons. Long, twisted iron handles, iron hinges ioe 
and a lock plate complete the chest’s medieval character. On ses 
the one hand, in these two examples, the massive elegance and hn 
refinement of the Renaissance; on the other, the hardy sim- od 
plicity and geometrical-abstract style of the Gothic world. om 
The monumental Italian cassone probably came from the most per 
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ijlustrious shop of the period in Florence, that of Domenico di 
Francesco del Tasso (1440-1508), an assertion made on the 

ngth of the similarity of its carvings to that of the cassone 
in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, which the late curator, 
Fi ia Schottmiiller, confirmed as Del Tasso’s. The Berlin 
cas‘one, dated about 1480, corresponds perfectly in its corner 
carvings to the great cassone of the Uffizio del Cambio, Perugia, 
by Del Tasso. The ornamentation consists of a winged escutch- 
eon and four rosettes, all entwined by heavy volutes, the sweep 
of the wings following the line of the volutes encircling the 
upper rosettes. This decorative and graceful motif is closely 
echoed in the Los Angeles cassone. 

Comparing it with the Berlin cassone, modifications may be 
observed in the corner carvings of the Los Angeles work con- 
sisting of variations in the rosette, which is flatter and sur- 
rounded with a slightly different coil, and in a flat fish-shaped 
pattern surrounding the escutcheon instead of the wreath used 
in the Berlin chest. That the volute was favored by Del Tasso is 
indicated by its frequent appearance in his ornamentation. Tintt, 
in his book on Florentine furniture, reproduced a carved mar- 
riage chest with intarsia in the style of Del Tasso which again 
has the spiral corner decoration joining the rosettes. Another, 
in the Palazzo Davanzati, has similar ends. Thus, of these dis- 
tinctively carved chests in the Del Tasso style, a total of only 
five, as far as we know, are in existence today. 

The front panel of the Los Angeles cassone is an intarsia 
mosaic on a dark ground, depicting either a castellated Floren- 
tine bridge or the bank of the Arno with alternating houses and 
towers. Castellated architecture had by this time been super- 
seded in Florence by the classical mode, but as ornament remains 
constant longest among art elements, we see the earlier style 
persistent in this work. The beautiful intarsia work of the 
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period, so generously applied in this cassone in one continuous 
field, has been traced for its source to the fourteenth century 
Cosmati method of inlaying white marble in geometrical pat- 
terns with small pieces of variously colored stones and glass 
combined with gold. This technique, which refers back to the 


Byzantine, was used for ornamental decoration in Italian 
church architecture, as can be seen on the magnificent facade at 
Orvieto and on the pulpit at Ravello. This inspired, for furni- 
ture embellishment, a similar process developed in wood, the 
inlays often touched up with color, especially yellow-red. 

One of the leading intarsia workers of the Quattrocento was 
Giuliano da Maiano (1432-1490), the elder brother of Bene- 
detto. Giuliano worked in collaboration with Domenico del 
Tasso, and a choir stall in the Cathedral of Perugia is signed 
with both their names. Del Tasso’s work shows derivation from 
Giuliano, whose style was simple and restrained as compared 
to the richness and elaboration of carving which came in with 
the sixteenth century. Del Tasso was himself a scion of an artist 
family which supplied Florence for centuries with architects, 
wood carvers and intarsia workers. 

It is apparent that such a large intarsia “painting” as adorns 
the Los Angeles cassone creates an illusion of depth in the 
middle field and must have produced a novel note in the solidly 
paneled interior where once the cassone occupied a functional 
place. Such was the classical taste and appreciation for the wood 
itself during the succeeding decades that painted or inlaid 
chests increasingly gave way to chests which were exclusively 
carved. The Los Angeles cassone is thus an example of the 
transition period when strong profile carving and inlays were 
still combined. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
IN THE FIELD OF ART 


Cleaned Pictures. London, The National Gallery, 1947. 

This small volume (104 pages) is much more than one might 
expect it to be—a matter of fact catalogue for an exhibition of 
the eighty-odd pictures cleaned by the National Gallery since 
1936, or a dispassionate refutation by the Director of the criti- 
cisms leveled last year at “the series of terrible mistakes” which, 
according to letters to The Times, had been made by the 
National Gallery. It is that, of course, but, complete with a 
quotation from the Areopagitica, a cover illustrating Hogarth’s 
Time Smoking a Picture, a glossary of terms and a short bibliog- 
raphy, Cleaned Pictures is also probably the most sensible analy- 
sis of the problems of picture cleaning in a large museum yet 
published. 

After a summary of the difficulties which had to be overcome 
by the National Gallery (nine bombs fell within the area of the 
building), Philip Hendy gives an account of the plans made 
for the Gallery's improvement; they include air conditioning, 
the removal of glass from the pictures and of course the cleaning 
of the pictures. This is followed by sections on, among other 
topics discussed, “Discolored Varnish and its Effects,” and 
‘Methods of Cleaning, Past and Present” ; the introduction ends 
with a few realistic words on “Standards of Criticism” which 
should be of great interest to all art curators. 

The most important part of Cleaned Pictures, however, is the 
catalogue itself. The exhibition must have been an instructive 
one. A number of pictures which had not been cleaned since 
the time when John Seguier brightened them with ‘‘oniy pure 
spirit of wine, unmixed” were shown for purposes of com- 
parison; along with these were exhibited unrestored paintings 
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and pastels whose original strong, cool blues, for example, are 
similar to those bitterly attacked in the ‘‘restored’’ pictures, and 
partially cleaned pictures with some of the sinister “Gallery 
varnish” or Reynolds favorite glaze of asphaltum still un- 
touched. The pages given to the cleaned pictures follow, form- 
ing, as Philip Hendy said, “‘a frank statement such as no gallery 
has ever made before about its collections.’’ The condition of 
each painting is described in considerable detail; the catalogue 
attacks all the possible aspects of the problem and gives all the 
possible answers, commenting along the way on the ethics of 
restoration or explaining the scientific use of the modern re- 
storer's apparatus, such as the tintometer or the polarizing 
microscope. Especially noteworthy are the comments on one of 
the most emphatically attacked pictures, Rubens’ Chapeau de 
Paille, which are a masterpiece of concision, candor and sobriety. 


The Gallant Style, Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, 1947. 24 pp. 

18 illus. 

The exhibition of Baroque and Rococo art in Northern Italy 
which took place in December, 1947, in Columbus, drew its 
unusual interest from the fact that it included not only some 
rarely seen Venetian and Genoese paintings, but also eighteenth 
entury Venetian furniture of outstanding quality. In view of 
he scarcity of such pieces in American public and private col- 
ections, the well illustrated catalogue of the exhibition, with its 
substantial introduction by Edmund H. Chapman, should be 
onsidered a valuable, although somewhat short, reference tool. 


Frans Hals-Rembrandt. Los Angeles County Museum, 1947. 

52 pp. text, 51 pls. 

Judging from its catalogue, the recent Frans Hals-Rembrandt 
exhibition in Los Angeles must have been an important event 
n the cultural life of the West. Twenty-one paintings by Frans 
dals—one-fourth of his wvvre in America—were exhibited, dat- 
ing from his early period, with the Rommelpot Player from the 
Chicago Art Institute, to the early GO's (with the Portrait of a 
Gentleman from the Bixby collection). Rembrandt was repre- 
sented by thirty-two paintings, five drawings from the National 
Gallery Rosenwald collection, and more than sixty etchings. 
As Dr. Valentiner emphasized with justifiable pride in his in- 
troduction to the catalogue, he was able ‘‘to show Rembrandt's 
development through the four decades of his activity, from 1626 
{with an unpublished Bearded Old Man formerly in Lord 
Poulett’s collection} to 1669, almost from year to year in a com- 
pleteness seldom shown either in this country or in Europe.” 
Penetrating and subtle, the short paragraphs accompanying each 
description are invaluable comments on the evolution of Hals’ 
ind Rembrandt's technique and form an important addition to 
the literature of the subject. 


BENESCH, Otto. Venetian Drawings of the Eighteenth Century 
in America. New York: H. Bittner & Co., 1947. 40 pp. text, 
68 pls. Reviewed by Henry Sayles Francis. 

Venetian Drawings of the Eighteenth Century in America. 
compiled and written by Dr. Otto Benesch, Director of the 
Albertina, Vienna, and published last April by H. Bittner 
ind Co., New York, takes its place beside other recent issues on 
similar subjects. Although in no sense intended as a complete 
-atalogue of Venetian drawings of this period in America, it was 
andertaken by Dr. Benesch because of the fact that such a large 
1umber of drawings of this school and period had found their 
way to this country. Most of these drawings, having been in 
rivate collections in Europe, have therefore been known only 
0 a relatively small number of interested persons; and coming 
is they have in many cases to public or semi-public collections 
in this country, they deserve specific comment. 
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A handsome large quarto volume of forty pages of text and 
sixty-eight plates clearly printed on good paper, it contains a 
foreword and historical résumé of the drawings of this period, 
followed by a catalogue of the selected drawings, after which 
come the plates. Compared to other recent similar publications, 
it presents a scholarly and careful handling of the detail which 
appears in no way beclouded with errors. The text is concise 
and useful to the uninitiated as well as to the student, for whom 
it is seemingly primarily designed; and the catalogue material 
seems to be full and instructive. If there is anything which might 
be criticized, it is the format of the volume, which separates the 
catalogue comment from the plates. Obviously done for the 
practical purpose of conserving space and paper, it is regrettable, 
as the book would have been more readily usable if catalogue 
comment and plates could have been combined. The same criti- 
cism applies to various other large and valuable publications of 
the same nature, where notations close to the illustrations would 
save the user the annoying necessity of continual reference back 
and forth; the fact that nothing but the designation of the 
artist and title appear on the plates makes for a confusing search 
for those not already familiar with the subject. Otherwise it 1s 
an excellent publication. 


Etudes d'Art, Vols. 1-11, 1945-1946. Musée National des Beaux- 

Arts d'Alger, Algiers. 

Few art magazines lately have been more delightful to read 
than the first two issues of Efwdes d'Art, with their scholarly, 
yet charmingly written articles. Since Etudes d'Art is not yet 
indexed in the Art Index, it may not be irrelevant to mention 
at least the most important articles: these include “Oriental 
Textiles and Romanesque Sculptors’’ by Louis Bréhier, and 
“Notes on the Origins of Impressionism” by Jean Alazard, both 
published in the first issue; in the second number Louis Réau 
comments on Eighteenth century French paintings in Vienna 
and Louis Gielly studies an important Nativity by Conrad Witz 
recently acquired by the Algiers museum; more valuable still 
are the long and provocative ‘‘Notes on French drawings of the 
XIX Century” by Michel Florisoone. 


Rembrandt: Drawings for the Bible. New York: Schocken 

Books, 1947. 32 pls. $8.50. 

Rembrandt's drawings form one of the great cultural treasures 
of Western art. They have been published for scholars by 
Valentiner in books now almost unavailable. But there is great 
need for books available to a more general public, to bring this 
great inheritance to the enjoyment and friendship of unspecial- 
ized students. This portfolio contains a text portion which gives 
the Biblical passage illustrated, and thirty-two collotype repro- 
ductions which give the range of Rembrandt's style from c. 1634 
to c. 1663. Such a popular portfolio can be criticized only for 
its brevity. One can think of few things more absorbing dra- 
matically or more calculated to develop the taste than a familiar 
acquaintance with Rembrandt's drawings. 


Les Primitifs Flamands. Musée de \'Orangerie, Paris. Catalogue 
by Leo van Puyvelde. Brussels, 1947. 52 pp., 72 pls. 

This important exhibition, one of the highlights of the Paris 
season last summer, was organized by M. van Puyvelde, who is 
also responsible for its catalogue. Quite comprehensive, it gave 
special emphasis to the ‘‘later’’ Flemish primitives, Jean Gossatt, 
Isenbrandt or Mostaert, but of course included as well earlier 
works, such as the Jean van Eyck Adam and Eve, for which, 
M. van Puyvelde rightly suggests, a re-attribution may be timely. 
There were apparently few surprises in the exhibition. However, 
the Calvary tryptich by Justus van Ghent (loaned by the Cathe- 
dral Saint-Bavon) was properly seen at the Orangerie for the 
first time; the Van Beuningen collection loaned a number of 








comparatively little-known works, such as the Two Horses in a 
Landscape which apparently formed the reverse of the Bache 
Memling portrait, an early Adoration of the Magi by Bosch 
and, more intriguing, two silver-point drawings attributed by 
Friedlander to Jean van Eyck but given to Rogier van der 
Weyden by Wescher. All the works mentioned are illustrated 
in the catalogue, which includes also a number of details of the 
more important paintings. The most delightful of these were 
evidently the Rijksmuseum Paysages by Gerard David, which 
M. van Puyvelde calls ‘‘les premiers tableaux flamands représen- 
tant uniquement un paysage.” 


Le Tre Venezie, Anno XXI, n. 4-5-6. Padua, 1947. 

The latest number of this well edited magazine, the first issue 
received since the war, includes articles not only on art subjects 
(the most interesting is ‘‘Problemi di Delacroix’) but also on 
music ("‘Schénberg vecchio e nuovo’’) and literature (“Le tre 
redazioni dell’ ‘Amante di Lady Chatterley’ ”’). 





Arti Figurative, Anno Il, n. 3-4. Rome, 1946. 

For this reviewer at least Arti Figurative is one of the mos. 
valuable art magazines in Europe today, and the one whos 
ideals are closest to those of American scholars. In the issue at 
hand six major articles, well illustrated, are followed by short« 
notes and reviews of Italian and foreign books. Among th 
articles of permanent value should be mentioned Bernardo 
Degenhart's ‘Un opera di Pisanello” and an outstanding con 
tribution by Luigi Grassi, ““Disegni inedité del Bernini.” 


Bibliography of the Netherlands Institute for Art Histor) 

Vol. 2. The Hague, 1946. 

A very complete list (225 titles) of the books, magazines and 
pamphlets, mostly relating to Dutch and Flemish art, received 
in 1946 by the library of the Institute. Many entries are accom- 
panied by short summaries in English. The value of this unas- 
suming publication, a real labor of love, cannot be overesti- 
mated. 
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